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ANGUS WARD RELEASED BY COMMUNISTS 


Secretary Acheson Sends Personal Letter to Thirty Nations 


American Consul General Angus Ward and the 
four members of his staff who were arrested and 
imprisoned on October 24 in Mukden, China, were 
released on November 22, after all had been tried 
and found guilty by the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Ward personally reported the information 
of the trial and subsequent release in a telephone 
conversation on November 23 with Consul General 
O. Edmund Clubb at Peiping.* 

Consul General Ward told Mr. Clubb that all 
five imprisoned United States representatives were 
“up and about” and that their sentences were com- 
muted to deportation. 

The individual sentences imposed by the Muk- 
den Communists were: Ward, 6 months’ imprison- 
ment, 1 year parole; Ralph C. Rehberg and Alfred 
Kristan, 4 months’ imprisonment, 1 year parole; 
Shiro Tatsumi and Frank Cicognia, 3 months’ im- 
prisonment, 1 year parole. 

In addition to being charged with the assault of 
a Chinese worker, Mr. Ward reported also that he 
was charged with certain financial obligations, in- 
cluding compensation to the injured, severance 
pay, and extra salary payments. The latter 2 
charges apparently are in connection with closure 
of the consulate and discharge of the staff. 

The Department instructed Mr. Clubb on No- 
vember 23 to inform Mr. Ward that he and his en- 
tire staff are to depart from Mukden immediately. 

Mr. Ward and the others were arrested in con- 
nection with an alleged incident that took place 
on October 11. The Department of State still has 
not received Mr. Ward’s telegraphic report of 
what actually happened on October 11 and in the 


period up to the actual arrests. 


1 See Department of State press release 914, Nov. 23, 1949. 
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Se tetesing is the text of a personal message 
from Secretary of State Dean Acheson to the For- 
eign Ministers of all countries which have either 
diplomatic or consular representatives in China. 
The United States Chiefs of Mission at the posts 
listed below were instructed on the night of No- 
vember 18 to deliver the messages to the respective 
Foreign Ministers urgently. 

Ankara, Athens, Bangkok, Bern, Brussels, 
Bucharest, Cairo, Canberra, Caracas, Copenhagen, 
Habana, The Hague, Lima, Lisbon, London, 
Manila, Mexico City, Moscow, New Delhi, Oslo, 
Ottawa, Panama City, Paris, Praha, Rangoon, 
Rome, Sofia, Stockholm, Vienna, Warsaw. 


I would like to emphasize the importance of 
concerted action by those countries which respect 
international law to protest the treatment being 
accorded United States consular personnel in 
Mukden, China. Since late November 1948, the 
entire United States consular staff and their fam- 
ilies have been detained under house arrest inside 
the consular compounds. AI] communications be- 
tween the staff and the United States Government 
have been strictly controlled by the local authori- 
ties, and there was one period of almost 7 months 
when no communication of any kind was possible. 
At the present time communication is permitted 
only at the will of the local authorities and it is 
not possible for the consular staff to report their 
situation in an effective manner. 

Because of this kind of treatment it was impos- 
sible for the consulate to perform any of its func- 
tions, and on May 19, 1949, the United States 
Consul General at Peiping under instructions 
from the United States Government notified the 
appropriate authorities there that the consulate 
was being closed and asked that arrangements be 
made for the safe exit of the consular personnel 
and their families. On June 21, 1949, the Com- 
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munist authorities at Mukden notified the Consul 
General that he and his staff would be permitted 
to depart and that transportation facilities would 
be made available. 

These assurances have not been honored. On 
October 25, the Chinese Communist press and 
radio announced that Consul General Angus Ward 
and four members of his staff had been arrested 
on October 24, 1949. So far as is known, they 
have been in prison since that time. The local 
authorities at Mukden have not permitted the 
consular staff to make a report concerning the 
facts in the case. So far as this Government has 
been able to determine, the consular staff has not 
been permitted to get in touch with Mr. Ward or 
the four members of his staff and has not been 
informed of the date of any hearings which may 
be held or permitted to make arrangements to 
protect Mr. Ward’s interest at such hearings. This 
Government has not been informed in any way, 
except by press and radio reports, of the reasons 
for the arrest of Mr. Ward and the four members 
of his staff. The efforts of the United States 
Consul General at Peiping to determine the facts 
in the case and secure the release of Mr. Ward and 
the others have been completely ignored. 

The international practice of civilized countries 
for many years has recognized that consuls should 
be accorded all the privileges necessary for the 
proper conduct of their duties. Although consuls 
do not have diplomatic immunity, it has been the 
universal practice, because of the public and offi- 
cial character of their duties, to permit them and 
their staff freedom of movement, and in the event 
that any criminal charge is made, to permit them 
to remain at liberty on proper arrangements for 
bail, with unlimited freedom to communicate with 
their Governments with respect to official business. 

The treatment accorded to Mr. Ward and to 
the American consular staff in Mukden is in direct 
violation of the basic concepts of international 
relations which have been developed throughout 
the centuries. As such, it is of direct and imme- 
diate concern to all countries interested in diplo- 
matic intercourse, particularly to those with 
missions or consulates in China. I ask you, as a 
matter of urgency, to express to the highest 
Chinese authorities in Peiping through such chan- 
nels as may be available to you the concern which 
your Government undoubtedly feels over the treat- 
ment of the American consular staff in Mukden 
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who have been arbitrarily deprived of their free- 
dom for one year. 

I am sending a similar communication to the 
Foreign Ministers of other countries which have 
representatives in China. 


Registration of Real Property in China 


[Released to the press November 18} 


The Department of State announced today that 
it has been informed that the Peiping Chinese 
Communist newspaper, Jen Min Jih Pao, of No- 
vember 7, published a proclamation issued by local 
Communist authorities concerning the period for 
registration of real property. The following is an 
unofficial translation of the proclamation : 


The undertaking of registration of real property of 
aliens in this municipality was originally scheduled to end 
October 31. Recently, however, various foreign nationals 
have made petitions setting forth various kinds of prac- 
tical difficulties which have resulted in their being 
unable to apply on time and have earnestly requested that 
an extension of the period be granted. With the aim of 
giving consideration to especially difficult conditions of 
aliens’ public and private real property, {those alien 
owners of real property] who have not yet applied for 
registration should promptly proceed to the land admin- 
istration bureau of this government and apply for regis- 
tration. Exceeding the date will be dealt with in accord- 
ance with law. It is expected that this order will be ob- 
served without further delay. 


Ambassador Jessup To Attend 
Conference on East Asia and Far East 


[Released to the press by the White House November 17] 


A regional conference of the chiefs of United 
States missions in Eastern Asia and the Far East 
will be held at Bangkok the end of January. 
Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup will attend 
this conference which will have as its object a gen- 
eral review of the situation in the area. 

Ambassador Jessup will leave for the conference 
on the completion of his duties as a member of the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. He will visit Tokyo and 
other cities on his way to the conference and then 
will return via India and Pakistan. 


*On November 7, 1949, the Department of State released 
unofficial translations of notices from Peiping and Tientsin 
Chinese Communist newspapers concerning the registra- 
tion of real property in those cities ; see BULLETIN of Nov. 
21, 1949, p. 760. 
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U.S.-U.K. ‘ESSENTIALS OF PEACE”’ 


A Challenge to Soviet Sincerity 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 


The representative of the Soviet Union has 
furnished this Committee with another exhibition 
of his verbal fireworks. His table thumping has 
twice inadvertently jarred the name plate of the 
United States from the table in front of me. All 
of us, I believe, will acknowledge his facility for 
creating flash and thunder, but our interest in the 
display was dulled a little by the number of times 
we have had to witness it. With only minor vari- 
ations, the performance has been repeated at four 
successive General Assemblies. 

In this General Assembly, the Soviet Union 
delegation, on the instruction of its government, 
charges that preparations for a new war are now 
being conducted in a number of countries and in 
particular in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. In its warmongering charges the 
Soviet Union departs from previous attacks upon 
“certain circles” and directs its accusations against 
governments, charging them with organizing ag- 
gressive blocs and pursuing aggressive aims. To- 
day, we have listened to the representative of the 
Soviet Union expressing claims that propaganda 
for a new war is aided and abetted by the govern- 
ments of the United States and the United King- 
dom. These charges are coupled with a proposal 
for a new treaty among the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. The proposal is 
epitomized in the item on the agenda reading: 
“Condemnations of the preparations for a new war 


Statement made before Committee I on Nov. 14, 1949, 
and released to the press by the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations on the same date. 
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and the conclusion of a Five Power pact for the 
strengthening of peace.” 

The purport of the speech of the representative 
of the Soviet Union was to offer proof that the 
United States and the United Kingdom are in- 
terested in breaking the peace of the world. All 
of us deeply regret that the skill and energy em- 
ployed by the Soviet Union to produce propa- 
ganda proposals are not employed in an effort 
at harmony. Name-calling does not promote con- 
structive collaboration. Provocation does not con- 
tribute to friendly cooperation. 

We find in this resolution ingredients of all the 
Soviet Union’s provocative proposals of the last 4 
years artfully put together so that adoption of any 
part of it could be claimed by its sponsor to be a 
condemnation of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the other states not named. 

The question of the control of atomic energy 
as well as the prohibition of atomic weapons is 
now being considered by the Ad Hoe Political 
Committee. Therefore, I doubt that the Commit- 
tee will want to be delayed by extensive considera- 
tion of the second paragraph of the Soviet reso- 
lution which refers to atomic weapons. 

The Ad Hoc Committee has before it the report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, which affords 
the benefit of 4 years’ effort to achieve an effec- 
tive, enforceable system of international control 
that would not only prohibit the destructive use 
of atomic energy but would safeguard complying 
states against the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions. That Committee also has before it a report 
on the consultations in progress among the six 
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permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

I am sure the Committee will agree that this 
vital issue needs to be considered in that setting 
rather than in relation to a vague paragraph that 
seeks to avoid effective control by deceptively 
promising prohibition. 

I should, therefore, only like, at this time, to 
point out that this innocent, sweet-sounding para- 
graph constitutes continued resistance to the will 
of the General Assembly. It contains virtually the 
same ideas that were rejected by the Assembly at 
its last session by an overwhelming vote. 
It ignores the Assembly’s finding that effective 
prohibition can be achieved only by placing all 
dangerous quantities of atomic materials and all 
facilities for making or using them in the hands 
of an international cooperative. This Soviet para- 
graph is a propaganda maneuver which I feel sure 
the Committee will want to reject in favor of the 
detailed, earnest study being given this subject in 
the Ad Hoc Committee. I believe we can be con- 
fident of the Ad Hoc Committee’s ability to handle 
this issue constructively, and certainly we will not 
take the hazard of two committees opposed to each 
other in their views on the same subject. 


Artificial Olive Branch 


The trickery of the paragraph on atomic energy 
is combined with slanderous accusations in the first 
paragraph to introduce a proposal for a five-power 
pact. By its own terms, this Soviet draft resolu- 
tion is revealed to be an artificial olive branch sur- 
rounded by thorns. This tall talk of peace sounds 
more like war. 

A proposal honestly intended as a “measure for 
strengthening peace” would never be placed in such 
a setting. Its sham and pretense is exposed by 
the fact that the five permanent members of the 
Security Council have already, by the Charter, 
obligated themselves to strengthen peace. In this 
speech we listened to this morning, that atmos- 
phere carried through in the phrase which I think 
I am quoting correctly, “The threat of war has 
come into the public field”. 

Under the Charter, the five permanent members 
of the Security Council have particular responsi- 
bility for maintaining peace and security. Their 
particular responsibility was recognized when they 
were accorded special voting privileges. The fact 
that one of these five—the Soviet Union—has 
ignored that particular responsibility and has 
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abused that special privilege has been the principal 
barrier to constructive cooperation. 

The principle of unanimity of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council is based on the 
assumption that they will cooperate toward a com- 
mon goal of peace. But the Soviet Union has 
twisted that principle into a weapon of obstruc- 
tion and sabotage of world peace. 

At Yalta, at Potsdam, in the Allied Control 
Council, in the Council of Foreign Ministers, and 
in the long negotiations for peace treaties, the 
unanimity principle has been used by the Soviet 
Union, not to promote agreement but to delay set- 
tlements and to force concessions. And in the 
Security Council, a long list of vetoes provides evi- 
dence that Soviet cooperation is available only on 
Soviet terms and only for Soviet purposes. 

Does the Soviet representative contend that a 
new pact would initiate a reversal of such policies? 
If it would, then such a pact is unnecessary. [f it 
would not, then such a pact would be a futility. 

Confidence in Soviet pledges has been under- 
mined by the experience of the past few years. 
To find cause for concern, it is not necessary to 
recall the Friendship Pact with Nazi Germany, 
or the Soviet nonaggression pacts with Finland, 
Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuanih. We need only 
look at the long, unhappy list of broken Soviet 
pledges that has grown since we have been engaged 
in the common effort to create the United Nations. 

You will recall the promises that free elections 
would be held in Poland, in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania. In the case of Rumania, it was the 
present Soviet spokesman who went to Bucharest 
and delivered an ultimatum that the existing gov- 
ernment should be replaced with a hand-picked 
pro-Soviet government within 2 hours and 5 min- 
utes. This action occurred within 3 weeks after 
Premier Stalin had agreed with President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill that their gov- 
ernments would “jointly assist” these 3 ex-enemy 
countries to form governments “broadly repre- 
sentative of all democratic elements” and pledged 
to hold free elections. 

This melancholy pattern, I regret to say, has 
continued and spread. 

A Soviet agreement to withdraw troops from 
Iran at the end of the war was only fulfilled 
because the non-Soviet members of the Security 
Council stood together in demanding that the 
pledge finally be honored. 
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U.S.S.R. Power-Grabbing Actions 


The depredation of Manchuria, the forced par- 
tition of Korea, guerrilla warfare waged against 
Greece, the threats to Turkey, the obliteration of 
freedom in Czechoslovakia, the ruthless destruc- 
tion of all democratic opposition in Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, and now, the subjugation of 
Poland to the point where a Marshal of the Red 
Army has been installed as that partitioned coun- 
try’s Minister of Defense—all these are power- 
grabbing actions by the Soviet Union that peace- 
ful words cannot hide. 

Less than a year ago my Government and others 
at this table were faced with the threat of force 
in an effort to drive us out of our position in Ber- 
lin, which we held by virtue of an agreement with 
the Soviet Union. In that case, even starvation 
was employed as a weapon of Soviet policy. We 
and others here stood firm against such tactics 
and they failed. 

Our efforts at this Assembly to promote com- 
pliance with the treaties of peace with Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania have stimulated the Soviet 
spokesman to a vigorous demonstration of his 
highly developed art of denunciation. He has 
provided us with further evidence of Soviet dis- 
regard of ratified agreements which no longer 
fit the convenience of Soviet policy. 

Since this Assembly began, we have seen still 
other treaties of friendship and alliance with 
Yugoslavia denounced and repudiated not only by 
the Soviet Union but by the other states which it 
still controls. These pressure tactics have been 
augmented by troop movements, border incidents, 
and an unrelenting rain of epithets. 

This succession of events was referred to in a 
newspaper in my home state of Vermont, the Bur- 
lington Free Press, by the following headline: The 
Sound of Breaking Treaties Familiar as Street 
Noises. 


Soviet Policies Shift Peace Paths 


Faced with these facts, the peace-loving nations 
have been compelled to seek other paths toward 
their goal of peace. They have had to face 
squarely the problem posed by Soviet insistence 
that everybody is out of step but the Cominform. 
The aggressively reactionary Soviet policies that 
have prevented the Cominform states from coop- 
erating with the rest of the world have forced the 
rest of the world to promote collective security 
without them. 
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These collective efforts to strengthen inter- 
national peace and security are the real objects of 
the Soviet Union’s attack. You are asked to con- 
demn the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and an unspecified number of other states because 
they are partners in such agreements as the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. The Soviet 
Union thus wants you to condemn agreements 
which seek to advance the objectives of the United 
Nations. The existence of these agreements is a 
reassurance to all states having a similar aim and 
a similar purpose. Their purpose is peace. 

None of the safeguards we have erected will ever 
be used unless there is a clear violation of peace 
which the Security Council is unable to prevent. 
None of these safeguards alter our hope that the 
Soviet Union will sometime join with the other 
members of the United Nations to strengthen col- 
lective security. That has been our hope since the 
first day we began planning the organization of 
the United Nations. It remains our hope today. 


Congress Expresses U.S. Intent 


Only the Cominform countries have chosen to 
misinterpret the intent of our efforts. Cominform 
spokesmen branded the North Atlantic Treaty as 
an aggressive alliance even before it was drafted. 
They have clung to their preconceptions despite 
the assurances given on behalf of the American 
people. But, I urge them to consider these Con- 
gressional declarations—the Congress of the 
United States expresses the public policy of the 
United States, the policy of the people. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in 
presenting the North Atlantic Treaty to the United 
States Senate for ratification, made these state- 
ments which stand as an official declaration of 
intent : 

The basic objective of the treaty is to assist in achieving 
the primary purpose of the United Nations—the main- 
tenance of peace and security. 

It has been conceived within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter with all the solemn obligations 
against aggressive action which that document imposes 
upon its members. 


If it can be called an alliance, it is an alliance only 
against war itself. 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Act which is de- 
signed to support the aims of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, as passed by both Houses of our Congress 
and approved by President Truman, opens with 
these declarations: 


The Congress of the United States reaffirms the policy 








of the United States to achieve international peace and 
security through the United Nations so that armed force 
shall not be used except in the common interest. 

In furnishing such military assistance, it remains the 
policy of the United States to continue to exert maximum 
efforts to obtain agreements to provide the United Na- 
tions with armed forces as contemplated in the Charter, 
agreements to achieve universal control of Weapons 
of mass destruction, and universal regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments, including armed forces, under ade- 
quate safeguards to protect complying nations against vio- 
lation and evasion. 


Thus is declared the determination of the 150 
million people of my country to do their part “to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war.” No policy, no emotion stirs the American 
people so profoundly. The representative of the 
Soviet Union needs shed no more crocodile tears 
for the American taxpayers. 

Their policy and their desire is to cooperate 
with all states—I repeat, Mr. Chairman, with all 
states—in the building of a universal system of 
collective security within the United Nations. 

The Soviet proposal is not aimed at building a 
universal system of collective security within the 
United Nations. On the contrary, it points toward 
domination of world affairs by the major powers. 
This is an old objective of Soviet policy, but it 
shall not become an objective of United States 
policy. 

We oppose this Soviet proposal because we be- 
lieve the people of the world want more peace, not 
more pledges. We regard treaties as instruments 
of inviolable law and not as instruments of propa- 
ganda. We are opposed to treaties that render 
lip-service to important principles but then pro- 
vide easy means of escape and evasion. 

All members of the United Nations are bound 
to take effective collective measures for peace. 
They have been bound to do so from the first day 
they entered the United Nations. The people of 
the world want peace by action under the Charter. 
They do not want it in the form of domination 
by Five Major Powers. Peace is everybody’s 
business, 


U.S. Cooperation With U.S.S.R. 


Solving this problem of security on a universal 
basis within the United Nations requires increas- 
ing cooperation among all the member states. The 
United States believes in such cooperation and be- 
lieves that through the United Nations it ulti- 
mately can be achieved. I should like to point 
out, particularly to the Cominform representa- 
tives, some evidence of our belief in cooperation 
and to assure them that in spite of the disappoint- 
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ing experiences of the past few years, we hold 
firmly to that belief. 

During the war we sent a military mission to 
Moscow to transmit military and technological 


information to the Soviet forces. That service 
continued throughout the war despite a complete 
lack of reciprocal treatment from the Soviet 
Union. 

Millions of dollars of medical supplies and 
civilian goods, sent from this country by unofficial 
relief agencies, supplemented Unrra aid valued 
at 250 million dollars. 

Military and civilian supplies sent to the Soviet 
Union under Lend-Lease totalled approximately 
11 billion dollars. This included equipment that 
has been invaluable to Soviet reconstruction—for 
example, electric power generating equipment 
totalling a million and a half kilowatts capacity, 
four huge aviation gasoline refineries, a 10-million 
dollar tire plant, thousands of machine tools, 50 
million dollars worth of construction machinery, 
nearly 2,000 locomotives, and 427,000 trucks—ap- 
proximately half as many trucks as the Soviet 
Union had produced in its entire history before 
the Nazi invasion. 

Despite this intimate experience with American 
economic assistance—from which the Soviet Union 
emerged with its sovereignty unimpaired—Com- 
inform spokesmen tell the world that the sole pur- 
pose and certain result of such assistance is eco- 
nomic and political domination by the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union was invited to participate 
in the Committee of European Economic Cooper- 
ation which met in Paris in July 1947 to consider 
Secretary Marshall’s proposal to implement Euro- 
pean recovery with American aid. The main re- 
sponse to this offer of economic cooperation was a 
violent propaganda offensive against the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, and the establishment of 
the Cominform for the declared purpose of sabo- 
taging and wrecking that program. 

Our efforts to obtain political cooperation have 
shared the same fate as our efforts at economic 
cooperation. 

When Soviet spokesmen expressed fear of a re- 
vival of German and Japanese military power, 
Secretary Byrnes offered the Soviet Union a mu- 
tual-guarantee pact against German and Japanese 
aggression to extend for 25 or even 40 years. This 
offer was repeated by Secretary Marshall. The 
Soviet Government rejected the offer. 
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Soviet Refuses Cooperation 


We have sought from the beginning to advocate 
and encourage full Soviet participation in all the 
work of the United Nations. Secretary Hull flew 
to Moscow in October 1943, to interest the Soviet 
Government in the idea of a postwar security 
organization. President Roosevelt devoted the 
closing weeks of his life to the same cause. Bye- 
lorussia and the Ukraine—as much a part of the 
Soviet Union as California and Texas are of the 
United States—sit at this table today in testimony 
of our earnest desire, and the desire of other states 
here, to secure Soviet participation in the work of 
the United Nations. 

Most of us here are working together to build a 
more peaceful and a more productive world 
through such agencies as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organization, the 
International Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Refugee Organization, 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

The Soviet Union is not participating in any of 
these peace-making partnerships. All of us know 
that the Soviet Union’s non-participation is en- 
tirely a matter of its own choice. And I am sure 
I speak for all of us in saying that Soviet partici- 
pation in these constructive efforts would be wel- 
comed as evidence that it is ready to contribute to 


peace and progress. 

In all this somber picture, nothing concerns us 
more fundamentally than the barriers that prevent 
the peoples under Soviet domination from having 
contact with the rest of the world. Free exchange 
of knowledge, ideas, and information among the 
peoples of the world is a basic requirement of 
peace. How can there be enduring peace unless 
peoples come to know each other, to recognize 
each other’s faults, to appreciate each other’s vir- 
tues, to find a basis for understanding? How can 
there be understanding when the Russian peoples’ 
knowledge of the non-Soviet world comes solely 
from government owned and controlled organs 
that pour out the same abuse, misrepresentation, 
and distortion that characterize the speeches of 
the Cominform delegates here? 

President Truman, in addressing the plenary 
session of the Assembly on October 24, made a 
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statement which I urge the Cominform delegates 
to consider earnestly. He said: 

The challenge of the twentieth century is the challenge 
of human relations and not of impersonal natural forces. 
The real dangers confronting us today have their origins 
in outmoded habits of thought, in the inertia of human 


nature, and in the preoccupation with supposed national 
interests to the detriment of the common good. 


History has left all of our countries—including 
my own—a legacy of barriers that hamper free 
interchange among peoples. Most of us are work- 
ing together to tear down these barriers. But the 
Soviet Government has persisted in erecting a 
“spite fence” that blocks the Russian people from 
good neighborly relations with the rest of the 
world community. 

Again and again, during the past four years, we 
have tried to promote cultural and educational 
exchange with the Soviet Union. In October 1945, 
the United States asked the Soviet Government to 
consider sending the Red Army Chorus or other 
similar groups to the United States for a tour. 
We expressed a desire to institute an exchange of 
ballet groups, theater groups, and orchestras, of 
holding reciprocal exhibits of art, architecture, 
and handicraft as a means of increasing mutual 
understanding. Nothing happened. The follow- 
ing month, Ambassador Harriman asked Mr. 
Vishinsky to consider the possibilities of initiating 
an exchange of students. He received no reply. 

In 1946, invitations were extended to Soviet 
professors by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Princeton University, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Universities of Texas, Amherst, 
Columbia, Cornell, and other institutions, as well 
as private citizen groups, offered scholarships to 
Soviet students. Princeton, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and several others offered to 
exchange scientific personnel. Most of these invi- 
tations were not even acknowledged. None were 
accepted. 

An invitation to exchange medical specialists 
accompanied by an offer of a penicillin plant was 
never answered. 

War veterans receiving government funds for 
college study were authorized to use those funds 
for study in Soviet institutions. All applicants 
have been rejected. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra extended an 
invitation to the conductor of the Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic but received no answer. Twice the or- 
chestra offered.to tour the Soviet Union at its own 
expense but received no reply. A Soviet ballet 
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company was invited to tour the United States. 
Nothing happened. 

The private and public groups making these and 
many similar offers refused to be discouraged. 


Stalin’s Words Contrary to Actions 


When Marshal Stalin told an American visitor 
in December 1946 that he was unequivocably in 
favor of a wider exchange of ideas, students, teach- 
ers, artists, and tourists, Ambassador Smith 
quickly followed up the opportunity. For ex- 
ample, he presented to Mr. Vishinsky a specific 
proposal for a visit to the United States by 50 
Soviet scholars in various fields of science and cul- 
tural studies.? All he ever received in reply was a 
simple acknowledgement. 

In sharp contrast to Marshal Stalin’s interview, 
the Soviet Government six months later, in June 
1947, began a campaign to place every sort of legal 
obstacle, backed with the threat of heavy punish- 
ment, in the way of contacts between the Russian 
people and foreigners. This campaign began with 
the promulgation of the Secrecy Act of June 1947 
and has proceeded with increasing intensity ever 
since. It has been part of an organized effort to 
persuade the Russian people that cultural rela- 
tions with people from the non-Soviet world en- 
dangers the Soviet state. In such an atmosphere 
a mere gesture of friendship toward a Soviet citi- 
zen threatens his well-being. 

Efforts to speak to the Russian people over the 
radio have been met by the most intensive jam- 
ming of the airwaves ever attempted in peace time. 
Quarantined from contact with the outside world, 
the Russian people are receiving from the official 
press and radio a mixture of hatred, abuse, and 
untruth that gives little evidence of a desire for 
understanding and cooperation. 

Information coming from the Soviet Union has 
been subjected to strict censorship. Correspond- 
ents from the United States have been restricted 
to such a point that now only one newspaper and 
two press associations continue to maintain regu- 
lar representatives in the Soviet Union. Cor- 
respondents from other non-Cominform countries 
are sharing a similar fate. 

I cite these facts at length because they expose 
the root of our problem. There is no incompati- 
bility between economic systems. The world is 
full of differing social and cultural institu- 


* See, Cultural Relations Between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, Department of State publication 3480. 
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tions. But only in the area of the Cominform is 
interchange forbidden and branded as evil and 
traitorous. 

If all the peoples of the United Nations could 
begin to meet and to talk with one another, we 
would be on the way toward solving the many 
problems that beset the world community. I am 
sure the people of the Soviet Union, no less than 
the people of the United States, want cooperation 
and peace. The refusal of the Soviet Government 
to let their people meet with others is perhaps the 
greatest single tragedy of our time. 

Without the understanding that can come only 
from a free interchange among peoples, agree- 
ments among governments rest on unfirm founda- 
tions. A government which does not trust its own 
people can hardly be expected to trust others. 
Good neighborliness and peace can not grow in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 


Measures for Strengthening Peace 


If the Soviet Government wishes to undertake 
measures for strengthening peace, the means are 
at its instant command. Stop your campaign of 
hate against the non-Cominform world. For- 
sake your doctrine that the non-Cominform 
world is your enemy. Let your people meet with 
ours and discuss together our common problems. 
Lift your iron curtain and you will strengthen 
peace. 

The interest of the individual human being in 
peaceful progress was recognized by all of us when 
we signed a Charter which begins by declaring the 
determination of “we, the peoples of the United 
Nations . . . to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war.” 

The Charter is illuminated by the great lights 
of freedom, tolerance, human dignity, self—deter- 
mination of peoples, cultural and educational co- 
operation, and economic and social advancement. 
These principles, reflecting the highest spirituality 
of man, can lead us to peace and security if we 
express them in understanding, purposeful and 
resolute action. 

By this Charter—by this real pact of peace—all 
59 members of the United Nations have obligated 
themselves to settle their international disputes by 
pacific methods. They have agreed to refrain from 
the threat or use of force in any manner contrary 
to the Charter. They have pledged themselves 
to carry out decisions reached by the community 
of nations through the United Nations. They 
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have promised to assist the United Nations in any 
action it takes in accordance with the Charter. 
They have built the Charter on the principle of 
sovereign equality of members, with all that is in- 
cluded within that principle for the independence, 
integrity, and the obligations of states in relation 
to each other. 

Action to fulfill these obligations, agreements, 
pledges, and promises is what the world requires 
now. That means respect for international obli- 
gations. ‘That means noninterference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states through indirect ag- 
gression or through subverting their governments 
by manipulating minority groups and similar de- 
vices. That means respect for the rights of others. 
That means belief in the dignity of man and 
respect for the rights and freedoms of the in- 
dividual. 

The great majority of the members of the United 
Nations are making progress toward peace. The 
great majority of the nations are tackling patiently 
the serious problems besetting the world. The 
great majority of the nations are sharing their 
resources and technical skills to promote economic 
stability and progress. The great majority of the 
nations are exchanging ideas, information, and 
people to promote understanding. 

The path toward peace must be traveled step by 
step. There are no super-highways. Patient, per- 
sistent efforts to solve each of the numerous and 
varied problems brought to the United Nations 
for settlement is required. We gain strength from 
those we solve to concentrate on those whose solu- 
tions have escaped us. 

This is not the dramatic or the sensational 
course. Enduring peace will not result from a 
sweeping gesture; it will be the product of a con- 
tinuing process; it will be the consequence of ad- 
herence to fundamental principles. 


Joint Resolution: “‘Essentials of Peace’’ 


My government, therefore, has joined with the 
United Kingdom in sponsoring a resolution which 
directs attention to the basic requirements for en- 
during peace. By this resolution, we seek to erect 
a standard to which all believers in peace and all 
supporters of the United Nations may repair. 
This resolution seeks to mobilize support for gen- 
uine efforts to settle disputes among nations and 
to promote understanding between them and their 
peoples. 

Our resolution is put forward in full recognition 
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that there is no substitute for performance by 
members of their treaty obligations. Good cit- 
izenship in the world community requires faithful 
adherence, in deed as well as in words, to the “Es- 
sentials of Peace.” 

By adopting this resolution the General As- 
sembly would declare that the Charter of the 
United Nations is the most solemn pact of peace 
in history and lays down basic principles necessary 





Text of U. S.-U. K. Joint Resolution 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/549 
Submitted Nov. 14, 1949 


The General Assembly 

Declares that the Charter of the United Nations, 
the most solemn pact of peace in history, lays down 
basic principles necessary for an enduring peace; 
that disregard of these principles is primarily re 
sponsible for the continuance of international ten- 
sion; and that it is urgently necessary for all Mem- 
bers to act in accordance with these principles in the 
spirit of cooperation on which the United Nations 
was founded : 


Calls upon every nation 

To refrain from threatening or using force con- 
trary to the Charter ; 

To refrain from any threats or acts, direct or 
indirect, aimed at impairing the freedom, independ- 
ence, or integrity of any state, or at fomenting civil 
strife and subverting the will of the people in any 
state ; 

To carry out in good faith its international 
agreements ; 

To afford all United Nations bodies full coopera- 
tion and free access in the performance of the tasks 
assigned to them under the Charter; 

To promote, in recognition of the paramount 
importance of preserving the dignity and worth of 
the human person, full freedom for the peaceful ex- 
pression of political opposition, full opportunity for 
the exercise of religious freedom, and full respect 
for all the other fundamental rights expressed in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

To promote nationally and through interna- 
tional cooperation efforts to achieve and sustain 
higher standards of living for all peoples; 

To remove the barriers which deny to peoples 
the free exchange of information and ideas essential 
to international understanding and peace; 

Calls upon every Member to participate fully in 
all the work of the United Nations; 

Calls upon the five permanent Members of the 
Security Council to broaden progressively their co- 
operation and to exercise restraint in the use of the 
veto in order to make the Security Council a more 
effective instrument for maintaining peace ; 

Calls upon every nation 

To settle international disputes by peaceful 
means and to cooperate in supporting United Na- 
tions efforts to resolve outstanding problems; 

To cooperate to attain the effective interna- 
tional regulation of conventional armaments; and 

To agree to the exercise of national sovereignty 
jointly with other nations to the extent necessary to 
attain international control of atomic energy which 
would make effective the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and assure the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only. 

















for an enduring peace. It clearly recognizes that 
disregard of these principles is primarily respons- 
ible for international tension, and asserts the ur- 
gent necessity of actions by member states in ac- 
cordance with these principles in the spirit of 
cooperation on which the United Nations was 
founded. 

Based on these realistic grounds, the resolution 
sets forth in detail the individual and collective 
actions that are essential if principles are to be 
put into practice. 

The resolution calls upon all nations to refrain 
from threatening or using force contrary to the 
Charter ; to refrain from any threats or acts, direct 
or indirect, aimed at impairing the freedom, inde- 
pendence, or integrity of any state, or at fomenting 
civil strife and subverting the will of the people 
in any state. 

It calls upon all nations to carry out in good 
faith their international agreements and to afford 
all United Nations bodies full cooperation and free 
access in the performance of tasks assigned to them 
under the Charter. 

The close link between human freedom, human 
well-being, and world peace is recognized in two 
paragraphs which call upon all nations to promote 
the dignity and worth of the human person, full 
freedom for the peaceful expression of political 
opposition, full opportunity for the exercise of re- 
ligious freedom, full respect for other fundamental 
human rights expressed in the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights; and to promote nationally 
and internationally efforts to achieve and sustain 
higher standards of living for all peoples. 

Every member of the United Nations is called 
upon to participate fully in the work of the or- 
ganization. The five permanent members are es- 
pecially urged to broaden progressively their co- 
operation and to exercise restraint in the use of 
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the veto in order to make the Security Council a 
more effective instrument for maintaining peace. 

Finally, it calls upon every nation to cooperate 
in supporting United Nations efforts to settle out- 
standing problems; to cooperate in attaining 
effective international regulation and reduction of 
conventional armaments; and to agree to the exer- 
cise of national sovereignty jointly with other 
nations to the extent necessary to attain interna- 
tional control of atomic energy which would make 
effective the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
assure the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only. 

This resolution is, of course, incompatible with 
the Soviet resolution which should be rejected. 
No part of the Soviet resolution is worthy either 
of amendment or adoption. It should be rejected 
as an attempt to slander, obstruct, and deceive. 

I have placed before this Committee the Soviet 
Union’s record of noncooperation. And now, I 
place before you, on behalf of the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, a reso- 
lution on “Essentials of Peace.” 

If the Soviet Union is ready to perform these 
essentials, then a Five-Power pact is not needed. 
If it is not, then, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, the pact 
is a hollow proposal. 

The resolution the United Kingdom and the 
United States have placed before you seeks ful- 
fillment of the pledges we have made to support 
and defend the Charter of the United Nations. 
Your overwhelming response to this resolution 
would give new life to those pledges. It would 
give new strength to the United Nations and new 
hope to all mankind. In the fervent hope that its 
adoption will stimulate in every nation a re-dedi- 
cation to the principles of peace, we place before 
you this resolution on “Essentials of Peace.” 
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EXHIBITION IN GERMANY 
OF THE RETURNED COLLECTION OF BERLIN PAINTINGS 


With the return to the American zone of Ger- 
many of the final shipment of paintings from the 
Berlin Museums which had been exhibited 
throughout the United States, this important 
group was reunited with the returned mas- 
terpieces already on display at the Wiesbaden 
Central Collecting Point. On the occasion of the 
opening of the complete collection, as the tenth 
exhibition in Wiesbaden to be held under the su- 
pervision of the Monuments, Fine Arts and Ar- 
chives Section, the following statements by the of- 
ficials of the American Military Government were 
published in Germany. They relate to the sig- 
nificance of the return of this collection from the 
United States in fulfillment of the American pur- 
pose and to the importance of great art as a com- 
mon spiritual heritage. 


Statement by Theodore Allen Heinrich, Chief, 
Museums Section, Education and Cultural Rela- 
tions Division, OMGUS 


With the addition of the final 97 masterpieces 
newly returned from America, where they were 
sent nearly 4 years ago to be safeguarded more 
carefully than at that time seemed possible in 
Germany, the whole of the 202 great works of art 
which shared that experience are now to be seen 
on these walls. Each one represents a not in- 
considerable triumph of the human spirit; to- 
gether they constitute an essential part of not only 
the German, but of the whole of the cultural 
heritage of Western civilization. It is 10 years 
since last they hung on the walls of a German 
museum, 10 years during which many thought 
that civilization itself was surely about to perish, 
10 years which have nonetheless not dimmed the 


1For an account of the return, see BULLETIN of May 1, 
1949, p. 548. 
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glories of these paintings for all the dangers 
through which, immured in the darkness of pack- 
ing cases in a variety of secure hiding places, they 
have been forced to pass. 

An historic collection of pictures takes on many 
of the characteristics of a family and like all 
families in the time of a universal war, this too 
has suffered painful losses. The most tragic of 
these is the sacrifice of Signorelli’s Pan, only one 
of too many paintings from the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum which went up in flames in Berlin in 1945, 
but we may be thankful at the evidence of these 
galleries that most of the familiar great or near- 
great works of enduring quality have survived. 
Now that all the 202 paintings are again together, 
it may be seen that their selection from among 
the 1,200 Berlin paintings brought to Wiesbaden 
from the salt mines was guided largely by the de- 
sire to give even greater security to those particu- 
lar pieces or groups of extraordinary quality 
which were unique or at least sparsely represented 
in the Berlin and other German museums. For 
this reason, we now again see the astonishing 
groups of early Flemish paintings, of Botticelli 
and Titian, of Hans Baldung Grien and Frans 
Hals, and why we have here an important pendant 
to the Wiesbaden Rembrandt exhibition of last 
year. 

High quality is a persistent force which in 
works of art is capable of working its magic in 
greater or lesser degree on the beholder so long 
as their materials retain their physical integrity. 
Some may speak more strongly at one moment 
than another, but their noble spirit can never be 
wholly mute so long as they be visible. Goethe 
has remarked this phenomenon: 

Ein stiller Geist is Jahre lang geschiftig; 
Zie Zeit nur macht die feine Gihrung kriiftig. 


It is that quiet spirit which lives and works in the 
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parts and the whole of a cultural heritage that give 
it its enduring value and the force which carries it 
across the barriers of time and national bound- 
aries. By right of historic possession these mas- 
terpieces have become a part of the technical cul- 
tural heritage of the German people, and by love, 
they have become a major part of the spiritual 
heritage. Because Germans love and treasure 
them, though few of them are German works of 
art, there has been demonstrated in this sense a 
serious kinship with the spirit of western civili- 
zation. And because that quiet spirit speaks 
clearly and forcibly wherever it may appear, we 
have just witnessed the phenomenon of people lit- 
erally besieging museum doors in America for an 
opportunity to see these masterworks in each of the 
14 cities where, shown for a brief 2 or 3 weeks in 
each, they were enjoyed all together by no less than 
2,500,000 eager visitors. 

It is indeed a mighty force exerted by these 
silent and often very old ambassadors of the in- 
domitable human spirit. It may be idle to sup- 
pose, however much we should like it to be true, 
that they alone, an essential expression of our com- 
mon cultural tradition, can or ever will influence 
unregenerate human nature to live up to the best 
in itself. But they do and will always give im- 
mense pleasure and will now and then inflame one 
more man of gifts to create things worthy of tak- 
ing place with them and thus further enrich that 
cultural heritage of which we are apt to be so 
casually proud. 

This year marks the celebration of several events 
which have had far-reaching effects on the cultural 
and material wealth of the modern world. The 
most junior of these centenaries is being celebrated 
in California, where the discovery of gold just 
100 years ago opened a singularly fruitful terri- 
tory on which the cultures of a relatively young 
America, an old Europe and a still more ancient 
China have met with singularly interesting re- 
sult and in 2 of whose cities these very paintings 
have just now been viewed with vivid interest by 
over 250,000 people. Antwerp is celebrating the 
birth in 1599 of a prince among portrait painters, 
Anton van Dyck, and Florence, digging still more 
significantly into history, is observing the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of that prince of 
patrons, Lorenzo de’Medici, known as The Mag- 
nificent, who was a principal progenitor of one of 
the great turning points in the intellectual devel- 


opment of Western civilization, the Renaissance. 
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The Florentine room of this exhibition has very 
intimate ties with Lorenzo 71 Magnifico, who would 
surely have appreciated both the aesthetic and 
political nuances of this collection. 

Germany is particularly conscious, in this year 
of significant anniversaries, of the bicentenary of 
Goethe’s birth at Frankfort in 1749, and this ex- 
hibition may stand as a tribute to the living spirit 
of that great European, who believed so deeply in 
good will and in beauty, who understood so fully 
the desperate spiritual adventure that is the crea- 
tion of a great work of art and the excitement of 
that battle won, and who, savoring to the fullest 
the often fatal duality of human nature, courage- 
ously explored the Mephistotelian spirit of nega- 
tion while affirming the positive, striving impulse 
of the human Faust. He gave to our civilization 
an imperishable symbol of the divine comedy of 
life and told us far more about ourselves than 
we may care to recognize. This is one of the great 
tasks of art. An artist himself, he gave to all ar- 
tists perhaps the one piece of advice which has 
universal validity: “Bilde, Kunstler, rede nicht.” 
His spirit is indeed a worthy patron to stand 
guard over the gesture which this present exhibi- 
tion represents. 

It is hoped, therefore, that in future Wiesbaden 
exhibitions, until now necessarily concerned very 
largely with the great art of the past and of 
Europe alone, will explore in new directions. 
They should maintain the rigorously high stand- 
ards that have been set, but at the same time help 
acquaint the German people with the accomplish- 
ments of their non-German contemporaries and to 
demonstrate by precept the truth of an observa- 
tion made in this space before : he who shows him- 
self wholly hostile to the expressions of serious 
modern art need claim no serious understanding 
or real sympathy for the accepted art of the past, 
for they are one. It is the “quiet spirit” of which 
Goethe spoke which in the end enjoys its endur- 
ing triumph over all the other manifestations and 
perturbations of history—and it is ours to cherish. 
Let us seek it here and wherever else we may 
recognize it. 


Statement by James R. Newman, Director, Office 
of Military Government for Hesse 


Promises are sometimes easier to make than to 
fulfill on schedule, and during my recent stay in 
America, I have heard it seriously discussed 

(Continued on page 833) 
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Soviet Misinterpreting Blocks Atomic Agreement 


U.S. SUPPORTS FRENCH-CANADIAN RESOLUTION 


Statement by John D. Hickerson 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs * 


Yesterday the Soviet Representative repeated 
almost every argument, charge, and distortion pre- 
viously made by various Soviet representatives 
against the motives of the United States and other 
members of the Atomic coe Commission, and 
against the United Nations Plan of Control and 
Prohibition. 

Again, the representative of the Soviet Union 
gives clear evidence that he hasn’t read or has mis- 
understood, or misinterpreted, or refuses to believe 
the clear intent of the United Nations plan. 

For example, the Soviet representative quoted 
the Baruch proposals to support his claim that the 
international agency would have the power to fix 
the quotas and, therefore, to interfere with the eco- 
nomic life of nations. But that is not what is pro- 
vided in the plan developed y the Commission 
and + hi by the General Assembly last fall. 
That plan provides that quotas of each country are 
to be agreed upon and written into the treaty be- 
fore the treaty is ratified and signed by the par- 
ticipating nations. The agency would thereafter 
be obliged to carry out these agreed quotas. 

The Soviet representative Feather stated that 
the plan empowers the agency to prevent and 
suppress national research in the field of atomic 
energy. This is sheer imagination. The United 
Nations plan provides that the agency should en- 
courage and promote research in all national and 


*Made before the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the 
General Assembly on Nov. 11, 1949, and released to the 
press by the U.S. delegation to the General Assembly on 
the same date. 
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scientific institutions and, in cooperation with the 
scientists of all nations, should publish scientific 
information so that there would no longer be se- 
crets in the field of atomic energy. 

The Soviet representative then quoted the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report of 1946 to justify the 
absurd charge that the United States might be 
in a position to retain its atomic weapons, even 
after the control plan had gone into effect. But if 
he read the plan approved by the General As- 
sembly, he would find that the plan prohibits the 
national ownership or use of weapons and also 
prohibits the national possession of nuclear fuel 
which is in the explosive weapons. When the plan 
approved by the General Assembly goes into ef- 
fect, neither the United States nor any other 
nation would have in its hands atomic weapons or 
the explosive nuclear materials out of which they 
are made. These are the provisions of the plan ap- 
proved by the General Assembly which would 
make the prohibition of atomic weapons effective 
and enforceable. 


United Nations Plan 


The United Nations plan provides that the 
stages of transition from the present situation to 
that of complete international control are to be 
agreed upon in advance and written into the treaty. 
The plan provides that the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, which operates by majority 
rule, shall determine when one stage is completed 
and another shall begin. No nation would be in 
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a position to oan or prolong this period of 
transition leading to full effective control and 
prohibition. All nations would be treated in ex- 
actly the same way. The nuclear fuel in atomic 
weapons in the possession of the United States 
would be removed and turned over to the inter- 
national agency at exactly the same time that the 
nuclear fuel would be removed from any atomic 
weapons in the possession of the U.S.S.R. or 
any other nation and turned over to the inter- 
national control agency. 

It is apparent that the Soviet representative 
was not really debating the United Nations plan. 
He was discussing some sections taken out of con- 
text of the Acheson-Lilienthal report or out of 
the proposals first put forward by Mr. Baruch. He 
was discussing various statements and articles 
carefully selected from the press in countries 
where there is freedom of expression for every 
shade of opinion. 

The Soviet representative charged that the pur- 
pose of the United Nations plan is to extend and 
expand an American monopoly over the entire 
nuclear industry of the me in the guise of some 
great supertrust. I am frankly at a loss to under- 
stand how the willingness of the United States to 
turn over its atomic energy industry and its atomic 
materials to the possession, operation, and man- 
agement of an international agency under the 
United Nations could be construed as “continuing 
and expanding an American monopoly”. We are 
rather proposing to participate in a great inter- 
national cooperative in which all nations would 
participate on fair and equitable terms to develop 
and use atomic energy solely for peaceful purposes 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

The Soviet representative told us yesterday that 
atomic energy was being used in the U.S.S.R. for 
such peaceful purposes as moving mountains, irri- 
gating deserts, and clearing jungles. Whether or 
not this is nonsense, I will not say. I can say, 
however, that when the Soviet representative said 
this he was implying a recognition of one of the 
basic facts that must be taken into account in any 
solution of the atomic energy question; that is, 
the same atomic energy developed for peaceful 
uses is automatically and inescapably available for 
military purposes. If nations have devices in their 
ee which can level mountains, they also 

ave in their possession devices which can level 
cities. If nations are permitted to own and control 
such power, no system of control or inspection can 
be more effective than the good faith, intentions, 
and motives of the nations possessing such power. 
That is why the United Nations plan provides for 
an international cooperative to take over all such 
dangerous materials and facilities and to make sure 
that they are used for peaceful purposes only. 
Because nuclear fuel can be converted so easily 
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and almost instantaneously into bombs, the pro- 
posals put forward by the Soviet Union would be 
wholly ineffective as a means of control. 

The Soviet representative gave a startling con- 
firmation of this yesterday. 

The United States has not overlooked or neg- 
lected the peaceful side of atomic energy, even 
though we have not attempted anything so spectac- 
ular as mountain-moving. For example, for some 
time the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been distributing, either free or at very 
low cost, isotopes for medical and research pur- 
poses to any and all countries which desire them. 
To date, I believe some 30 countries have received 
shipments. Soviet scientists are offered the same 
opportunities that have been given scientists of 
other countries, providing they comply with the 
conditions applicable to all. These conditions 
merely call for a collective and open sharing of 
scientific results and developments. What is the 
Soviet Union doing to share the knowledge of the 
peaceful uses it has developed ? 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


Yesterday the Soviet representative made fre- 
quent and disparaging references to the statement 
by representatives of Canada, China, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States on the con- 
sultations of the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The closing words 
of that statement are so opposite to our discussion 
that I am impelled to bring them again to the atten- 
tion of the Committee: 


It appears from these consultations that, as in the past, 
the Soviet Union will not negotiate except on the basis 
of the principles set forth in the Soviet proposals of June 
1947. 

The essential points in the Soviet control proposals, and 
the reasons for their rejection by the other five Powers, 
as brought out in the consultations, are as follows: 


The Soviet Union proposes that nations should continue 
to own explosive atomic materials. 

The other five powers feel that under such conditions 
there would be no effective protection against the sudden 
use of these materials as atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Union proposes that nations continue, as at 
present, to own, operate, and manage facilities making or 
using dangerous quantities of such materials. 

The other five powers believe that under such condi- 
tions it would be impossible to detect or prevent the diver- 
sion of such materials for use in atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Union proposes a system of control depending 
on periodic inspection of facilities the existence of which 
the national government concerned reports to the inter- 
national agency supplemented by special investigations 
on suspicion of treaty violations. 

The other five Powers believe that periodic inspection 
would not prevent the diversion of dangerous materials 
and the special investigations envisaged would be wholly 
insufficient to prevent clandestine activities. 

Other points of difference, including Soviet insistence 
on the right to veto the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Control Agency, have not yet been discussed in 
the consultations. 

These consultations have not yet succeeded in bringing 
about agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the other five 
Powers, but they have served to clarify some of the points 
on which there is disagreement. 
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It is apparent that there is a fundamental difference not 
only on methods but also on aims. All of the Sponsoring 
Powers other than the U.S.S.R. put world security first and 
are prepared to accept innovations in traditional concepts 
of international cooperation, national sovereignty, and 
economic organization where these are necessary for secu- 
rity. The Government of the U.S.S.R. puts its sovereignty 
first and is unwilling to accept measures which may 
impinge upon or interfere with its rigid exercise of unim- 
peded state sovereignty. 

If this fundamental difference could be overcome, other 
differences which have hitherto appeared unsurmountable 
could be seen in true perspective, and reasonable ground 
might be found for their adjustment. 


The correctness of every word of this statement 
was demonstrated by the speech of the Soviet rep- 
resentative yesterday. 


U.S. Supports French-Canadian Resolution 


Obviously, we must continue our efforts to 
resolve these differences. I am sure we can all 
agree on that. The question is where and how. 
The debate in this Committee has confirmed our 
conviction that the best way to do this is to carry 
forward the consultations of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with the terms of the resolution introduced by 
France and Canada. I renew the pledge I made a 
few days ago that we in the United States, with a 
deep sense of humility in the face of this problem, 
are prepared to continue to do our full part in meet- 
ing the challenge of atomic energy. We are pre- 
pared to consider sympathetically any proposals or 
suggestions looking to a satisfactory solution. 
The efforts to resolve these differences must con- 
tinue, and we, for our part, are ready to continue. 


Discussion of the Greek Case in the General Assembly 


Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen, U.S. Alternate Representative * 


The Greek case is now before the Assembly for 
the third time. 

This case arises from the aid given by the north- 
ern neighbors of Greece to Gente guerrillas in their 
efforts to overthrow the existing Greek Govern- 
ment. That aid the Assembly has twice found was 
given contrary to the Charter and constituted a 
threat to the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of Greece. 

he Cominform countries have opposed the ac- 
tion taken by the Assembly in its last two sessions 
and oppose the action now recommended by the 
Political Committee. They have taken the posi- 
tion that the Greek case arises from the policies of 
the Greek Government and the aid extended to 
that government by the United States and the 
United Kingdom. They insist that peace between 
Greece and her northern neighbors can come only 
through measures of internal pacification in Greece 
and the cessation of aid to the Greek Government 
from the West. 

The position of the Cominform countries ig- 
nores many facts of the present and many facts 
of the recent past. These facts clearly disclose 
that the activities of the Cominform countries 
have been an obstacle and not a help to the resto- 
ration of peace on a democratic basis in Greece. 
Let us briefly examine the record. 


*, Released to the press by the U.S. delegation to the 
General Assembly on Nov. 17, 1949. 
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Liberation Government and the EAM 


The difficulties in Greece go back to the struggle 
in the winter of 1944-45 between the Liberation 
Government of Greece and EAM, the Greek Com- 
munist popular-front organization created during 
the Axis occupation. EAM viciously attacked the 
Liberation Government as being collaborationist, 
monarcho-Fascist, undemocratic, and sought by 
force to overthrow it. Supporters of the govern- 
ment charged the Communists as being more pro- 
Soviet than Greek and recalled that the Commun- 
ist leaders had shown little interest in the defense 
of Greek freedom until the Soviet Union was at- 
tacked. The struggle led to many excesses and 
much bitterness. The bitterness was exacerbated 
by the widespread feeling in Greece, which subse- 
quent events clearly confirmed, that the Com- 
munists were more concerned to seize power on 
behalf of the Soviet-dominated world Communist 
movement than to restore it to the Greek people. 
That does not, however, mean that all those work- 
ing with the EAM were so motivated. There were 
patriotic Greeks who had cooperated with EAM 
during the Axis occupation because of the active 
part the Communists had taken in the resistance 
movement. 

The hostilities of 1944-45 were terminated 
shortly after the appointment of the greatly re- 
spected Archbishop Damaskinos as regent by an 
armistice agreement, known as the Varkiza agree- 
ment, concluded on February 12, 1945, between 
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the Greek Government and EAM. The agree- 
ment provided for a broad amnesty, the disarma- 
ment of the regular Communist forces, a plebiscite 
on the monarchy, and an election under interna- 
tional supervision. Following the armistice, there 
were complaints from the start by both sides con- 
cerning truce violations. The Communists de- 
manded an immediate election. There was a 
revival of bitter attacks upon the Government 
accompanied by the recurrence of guerrilla 
operations. 

In the winter of 1945-46 when conditions were 
still tense within Greece, the Soviet Union sought 
through the Security Council to have the remain- 
ing British military forces withdrawn from 
Greece. The Government of Greece appeared 
before the Council and stated that the British 
troops were in Greece at its request and that their 
presence there was necessary to the maintenance of 
public order and to prevent the renewal of civil 
war. The Security Council refused to request the 
withdrawal of the British forces. 


Parliamentary Elections 


During the winter of 1945-46, the Greek Govern- 
ment began preparations for parliamentary elec- 
tions bo asked that the four great powers observe 
these elections as contemplated by the Yalta and 
Varkiza agreement. Britain, Manse and the 
United States responded to this request, but the 
Soviet Union refused on the ground that interna- 
tional supervision of the election would constitute 
an interference in the internal affairs of Greece. 
Thereupon, the Greek Communists also shifted 
their line and opposed the holding of the election. 
Some of the center parties opposed the holding of 
the election, fearing that the bitter feeling in the 
country against the Communists would react in 
favor of the more conservative parties. But the 
Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos, and the Gov- 
ernment insisted that a free election was necessary 
for the maintenance of the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, and, despite the Communist boycott, the 
election was held on March 31, 1946. 

The election of 1946 was held under the close 
scrutiny of more than 1,000 American, British, and 
French observers. The Allied Mission to observe 
the Greek election estimated that the proportion 
of qualified voters who abstained for “party rea- 
sons” was about 15 percent. The Allied Mission 
in its report concluded : 


That notwithstanding the present political emotions in 
Greece conditions were such as to warrant the holding of 
elections, that the election proceedings were on the whole 
free and fair, and that the general outcome represents a 
true and valid verdict of the Greek people. 


Though the election of 1946, like most elections, 
may not have been a perfect register of the + sea 
will or of the comparative strength of different 
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parties, it did afford a much freer expression of the 
popular will than was afforded in any of the post- 
war elections in other countries of southeastern 
Europe. The election did unquestionably give 
convincing proof that the Communist popular- 
front groups did not enjoy the confidence of the 
Greek people and in no way represented the Greek 
people as a whole. 

The Communists were unwilling to accept the 
election or to confine their struggle with their 
political opponents to peaceful political opposi- 
tion. Guerrilla warfare did not cease but in- 
creased. The interest of the Cominform coun- 
tries in the guerrilla activities was scarcely con- 
cealed. In the summer of 1946, the Ukraine 
brought charges in the Security Council that Greek 

olicy was disturbing the peace in the Balkans. 

he Security Council, apparently nee this 
as a case of the pot calling the kettle black, refused 
to intervene. 

It soon became evident that the guerrilla activi- 
ties were being supported and aided by the north- 
ern neighbors of Greece, not sporadically or casu- 
ally, but actively and deliberately in accordance 
with an internationally concerted Communist 

lan. It was then, in December 1946, that the 

reek Government drew the attention of the Se- 
curity Council to the danger to the peace arising 
from the assistance being given by Greece’s north- 
ern neighbors to the Greek guerrillas. 


Appeal for American Aid 


It was in March 1947, that the Greek Govern- 
ment first appealed to the United States Govern- 
ment for material aid in maintaining her political 
independence and territorial integrity. American 
assistance from the start not only was conditioned 
on the continuing consent of the Greek Govern- 
ment, but was also expressly made subject to ter- 
mination whenever the Security Council or Gen- 
eral Assembly should find that action taken or 
assistance furnished by the United Nations made 
the continuance of American assistance unneces- 
sary or undesirable. And what is more, we ex- 
pressly waived our right of veto should the question 
of American assistance come before the Security 
Council. 

American aid was extended to Greece, as Ameri- 
can lend-lease aid was extended to other Allies 
during the war, to protect our common interest 
in the preservation of freedom in the world. It 
will be recalled that the United States extended 
more than 50 billion dollars’ worth in lend-lease 
to our Allies during the war, and more than 11 
billion of that amount went to the Soviet Union. 
That aid safeguarded and did not compromise the 
independence of the Soviet Union or of any of 
the other Allies. American aid has not been used 
and will not be used to compromise the independ- 
ence of Greece. 

American aid to Greece has not been given to 
support any particular party or faction. Our aid 
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has been given to safeguard the independence of 
Greece from the efforts of the Cominform to 
impose the Communist system by force upon the 
people of Greece. This is its sole purpose. Ameri- 
can aid to Greece does not threaten the legitimate 
interests in Greece of any foreign power, nor does 
it in any way threaten the security of Greece’s 
northern neighbors or of any other power. No 
American combat troops have ever been sent to 
Greece, and there is not a single American military, 
naval, or air base in the country. 

The investigations of the Security Council con- 
firmed the facts regarding the activities of the 
Cominform countries in support of the Greek 
guerrillas, but the Council was unable to act 
because of the Soviet veto. It was then in the 
fall of 1947 that the United States first brought 
the Greek case to the attention of the General 
Assembly. 


General Assembly Action 


Both in 1947 and 1948, the General Assembly 
found that the aid given to the Greek guerrillas 
by the northern neighbors of Greece was a threat 
to the peace and a violation of the Charter. In 
1947, the General Assembly created the Special 
Committee on the Balkans for purposes of observa- 
tion and conciliation and in 1948, continued the 
committee with special stress upon its conciliatory 
functions. This year the Political Committee 
recommends to the Assembly that the Assembl 
again condemn the aid being given to the Guank 

uerrillas in violation of the Charter, particularly 

y Albania and Bulgaria, and ask that such aid 
be terminated. Meanwhile it recommends that the 
Assembly call upon all states to cease all arms 
shipments to Albania and Bulgaria and to take 
into account in their relations with such states the 
extent to which they abide by the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly. The Political Committee 
also recommends that the Assembly continue the 
Special Committee for another year. 

The Political Committee further recommends 
that the Assembly call upon the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece harboring Greek nationals as a re- 
sult of guerrillas’ operations against Greece to 
facilitate the peaceful repatriation of all such 
individuals who wish to return and live in ac- 
cordence with the law of the land. The recom- 
mendation expressly refers to peaceful repatria- 
tion and does not suggest that any individual be 
required to return who does not wish to return. 
The Political Committee also recommends that the 
Assembly authorize the Secretary-General to ar- 
range through the Special Committee or other 
appropriate United Nations or international agen- 
cies the extension of any feasible assistance to the 
governments concerned in making and carrying 
out arrangements for the repatriation to Greece 
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or resettlement elsewhere of Greek guerrillas and 
other Greek nationals who have been involved in 
the guerrilla warfare. It is our hope now that 
the struggle between the guerrillas and the Greek 
Government has abated and that the Special 
Committee or the Red Cross or some other in- 
ternational group may, with the cooperation 
of Greece and her northern neighbors, arrange 
for the repatriation to Greece or their resettlement 
elsewhere of the Greek nationals who have been 
involved in the guerrilla warfare. .. . 


Attitude of Cominform States 


The Cominform states have talked loud and 
long in the committee about a so-called terror in 
Greece. One cannot but express the hope that 
these states may in their own countries move to- 
ward those ideals of tolerance for dissident groups 
that they have preached with such eloquence to 
the Greeks. The Greek Government has had a 

ood reason, as I have shown, to suspect that the 

ominform’s interest in Greece has not always 
been an interest in Greek freedom or Greek toler- 
ance. The Greeks have had good reason to sus- 
pect the Cominform bearing gifts. 

The epithets and imprecations which we heard 
hurled at the Government of Greece by the speak- 
ers from the Cominform countries in the Political 
Committee seemed more calculated to stir the 
Greek Government to reprisals than to move it 
to mercy and greater tolerance. The storm and 
fury of the Cominform spokesmen contrasted so 
markedly with the dignity and restraint displayed 
by the Greek representatives under the most grave 
and unwarranted provocations. 

There is no iron curtain between the Greek 
stage and world opinion. The members of this 
Assembly are, therefore, informed as to the true 
state of affairs inside Greece from their own diplo- 
matic representatives and their own nationals, of- 
ficial or otherwise, who are free to travel in Greece 
where they choose. The members of this Assembly 
are thus aware that if conditions in Greece are 
somewhat less than perfect, this fact is primarily 
the legacy of a ch occupation and the fruit of 
the bitter guerrilla warfare fomented and sup- 
ported by , se Cominform neighbors. 

There have been no executions in Greece since 
the announcement of the leniency legislation on 
September 30. There have been, however, in the 
meantime, a number of reports of executions and 
death sentences in the Cominform countries. The 
violent remarks of the delegations of the Comin- 
form countries seem almost calculated to goad the 
Greek government to follow the Cominform’s own 

attern of terror. We cannot accept the Com- 
inform’s pleas for the blanket repeal of death sen- 
tences in Greece, while Greek independence is still 
threatened, as bona fide pleas for mercy and 
greater tolerance. 

The effect of the remarks of the Cominform 
delegations in the Political Committee, whatever 
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their intention, was not to further peace in Greece 
or peace between Greece and her northern neigh- 
bors. The effect of their remarks was to incite 
and revive efforts to overthrow the Greek Govern- 
ment, in line with past Cominform policy. Their 
pleas seemed designed to stir up passions and even 
to incite to further violence the extremists on both 
sides of the languishing hostilities in Greece. 

The way to bring about conditions of good will 
and tolerance in Greece is to stop civil warmonger- 
ing. Armed rebellion always calls forth stringent 
security measures to maintain law and order. 
Armed rebellion usually strengthens the more ex- 
treme elements on both sides of the conflict. 

We are truly concerned to see an era of good 
feeling inaugurated in Greece which will permit 
the free expression of opinion in free elections and 
rreater freedom in all other aspects of Greek life. 

ut the way to bring about such an era of good 
feeling, amnesty, and tolerance is to remove the 
threats to the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of Greece. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the Greek 
Government, we cannot support the proposals 
made by the Soviet Union in the Political Com- 
mittee which are based on the assumption which 
in our judgment is contrary to the facts that ex- 
ternal threats to Greek independence arise from 
the repressive measures of the Greek Government. 
It is our view that the stringent security measures 
in Greece, concerning which the Soviet Union com- 

lains, are a direct result of the external threats to 
ireek independence. We believe that those meas- 
ures will and certainly should be relaxed and 
eliminated when the external threats to Greek in- 
dependence are removed. 
ome of the Cominform delegations have also 
insisted that the difficulties between Greece and 
her northern neighbors are due to aggressive ter- 
ritorial designs of Greece. Such a suggestion is in 
our judgment without the slightest —_ in fact. 
The observations conducted by the Special Com- 
mittee over the last 2 years reveal that, while there 
have been some minor and unavoidable frontier 
violations on the part of Greece in repulsing guer- 
rilla fighting along the frontier, there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever of aggressive designs by Greece 
upon the territory of her northern neighbors. 
Following the war, Greece did claim the right to 
submit to the Council of Foreign Ministers certain 
historic claims. But Greece has repeatedly de- 
clared that she does not seek any change in her 
frontiers except by peaceful means. Greece has 
made it clear to the Conciliation Committee that 
she will respect her Charter obligations and that 
she will unqualifiedly accept the Conciliation Com- 
mittee’s suggestion that she and her northern 
neighbors agree not to use force or the threat of 
force to change existing boundaries. . . . 
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The Greek case continues to occupy the attention 
of the Assembly not because of any aggressive de- 
signs on the part of Greece, but because of the con- 
tinued intermeddling of Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors in the internal affairs of Greece. . . . 


Danger in Balkans Reduced 


Thanks, however, to the courage of the Greeks 
and to the support given to Greece by states which 
do respect the Charter and the recommendations 
of the General Assembly, the danger to peace in 
the Balkans has been substantially reduced. It has 
even been announced that the guerrilla forces have 
temporarily grounded their arms. That does not 
mean that vigilance on the part of the United Na- 
tions is not necessary to see that that they do not 
again take up their arms. It is, however, happily 
becoming apparent that the Charter and the ree- 
ommendations of the General Assembly cannot be 
treated as if they were mere scraps of paper. 

The Special Committee on the Balkans has also 
reported that one of Greece’s northern neighbors 
which in the past has contributed substantial aid 
to the Greek guerrillas has virtually stopped that 
aid. That action is significant not only for its 
bearing on the Greek case, but it is, I think, also 
significant of a growing appreciation among states 
that those who wish the protection of the United 
Nations must respect the purposes and principles 
set forth in the Charter and the considered opin- 
ions of the Assembly regarding the fulfillment of 
those purposes and principles. .. . 

Let us hope that more and more states are com- 
ing to realize that they have an interest in the 
observance of the Charter even though their own 
immediate interests are not involved, or even 
though their immediate interests may be adversely 
affected. Let us hope that our common interest 
in the Charter as an instrument of law, of freedom, 
and of peace will unite us in defense of the Charter. 

For the reasons I have explained, the United 
States delegation will support the proposals rec- 
ommended by the Political Committee and will 
vote against the Soviet proposals. 


Greek Children 


Before closing, I should like to add only a few 
words regarding the resolution on the Greek chil- 
dren. ... The Political Committee has unani- 
mously recommended that the Assembly again 
urge all states harboring Greek children to co- 
operate with the International Red Cross to 
arrange for the early return of these children to 
their homes. It is the hope of the United States 
delegation that the Assembly without dissent will 
make this appeal on behalf of the Greek children 
and that all states concerned will act promptly to 
carry out this humanitarian task. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{November 19-25] 
General Assembly 


With Committee action on many of its agenda 
items completed by this tenth week of the General 
Assembly, there were 10 plenary sessions during 
the week to consider the Committee reports. 

Greece—On November 18 the Assembly ap- 
proved the two resolutions on the Greek border 

uestion recommended by the Political Committee. 

he first of the approved resolutions asks the states 
concerned (Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania) to cease 
rendering any assistance to the Greek guerrillas; 
recommends that all United Nations members and 
other states refrain from action designed to assist 
any armed group fighting against Greece and from 
direct or indirect provision of arms or other mate- 
rials to Albania and Bulgaria until the United 
Nations has determined that the unlawful as- 
sistance of these states to Greek guerrillas has 
ceased ; and continues the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans. The second resolu- 
tion urges all United Nations members and others 
harboring Greek children to make all necessary 
arrangements for their early return to their homes 
and asks the International Red Cross to report on 
progress being made in the return of the children. 

Italian Colonies —The Assembly on November 
21 approved by a large majority the plan for dis- 
posal of Italy’s former colonies in North Africa 
Feonmmnantinll by the Political Committee. Briefly, 
it provides that Libya made up of Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania, and Fezzan “shall be constituted an 
independent and sovereign state” as soon as pos- 
sible and in any case not later than January 1, 
1952; independence for Somaliland 10 years from 
the date of the approval of the trusteeship agree- 
ment by the General Assembly, unless at the end 
of that period the General Assembly decides 
otherwise, under Italian angie in the interim 
period with an advisory council composed of 
Colombia, Egypt, and the Philippines; and for 
Eritrea, a United Nations Commission of Investi- 

ation composed of Burma, Guatemala, Norway, 
Fabsinten, and the Union of South Africa, to 
recommend a solution by June 15, 1950. 

United States representative, Philip C. Jessup, 
told the Assembly that he regarded the resolution 
as one of the most gratifying achievements of 
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this or any session of the General Assembly and 
hoped this example would encourage the reference 
of similar problems to the United Nations when 
narrower means of negotiation failed. 

Field Service-—On N ovember 22, the Assembly 
adopted by a large majority two resolutions relat- 
ing to the establishment of a United Nations field 
service. The first notes the Secretary-General’s 
intention to establish a field service of not more 
than 300 persons to perform protective, adminis- 
trative, and service functions with United Nations 
missions. The second requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to establish a list of qualified individuals to 
constitute a “Panel of Field Observers” to perform 
observation and supervisory duties with field 
missions. 

Membership.—With approval of the 11 resolu- 
tions recommended by the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee, the General Assembly on November 22 
completed action on the item concerning admis- 
sion of new members of the United Nations. Nine 
resolutions request that the applications of 
Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, 
the Republic of Korea, Portugal, and Nepal be 
reconsidered by the Security Council. Another 
resolution proposed that an advisory opinion be 
requested from the International Court of Justice 
on whether in the absence of a favorable recom- 
mendation from the Security Council the General 
Assembly can admit an applicant to membership. 
The eleventh resolution called upon the permanent 
members of the Security Council to refrain from 
the use of the veto in the consideration of mem- 
bership applications. A Soviet proposal for 
blanket approval of 13 applicants (except Korea) 
was rejected. 

United States representative, John S. Cooper, 
in supporting the approved resolutions, said that 
absolute universality was not applicable in this 
question, since consideration of Charter require- 
ments on an individual basis was imperative. No 
member had the authority to condition the ad- 
mission of an applicant on the acceptance of 
another. Tracing the reasons for United States 
opposition to the Soviet-sponsored candidates 
(Albania, Bulgaria, Mongolia, Hungary, and 
Rumania), he maintained the matter was up to 
these countries, although the Soviet Union would 
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use its “undoubted influence” to persuade these 
nations “so to conduct themselves as to qualify 
for membership.” Mr. Cooper recalled that con- 
sistent Security Council and General Assembly 
majorities had favored admission of the other 
nine applicants and maintained there was real 
discrimination in the Soviet position of obstructing 
the majority will. 

Atomic Energy.—After prolonged debate both 
in the Political Committee and the Plenary, the 
General Assembly decided, on November 23, to 
request the six permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue their consulta- 
tions with a view to determining whether they 
might reach agreement, to keep the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Assembly informed, and to 
ask all nations to join in mutual agreement to 
limit exercise of the rights of sovereignty in refer- 
ence to atomic energy control to the extent required 
for promotion of world security and peace. The 
vote was 49 to 5 (Soviet bloc), with 3 abstentions 
(Yugoslavia, Israel, and South Africa). The 
Soviet resolution, rejected earlier by the Political 
Committee, was defeated. It blamed the United 
States and United Kingdom for atomic control 
deadlock, made similar accusations in connection 
with the x ate consultations, and instructed 
the Atomic Energy Commission to begin work 
‘immediately on preparation of prohibition and 
control conventions to enter into force 
simultaneously. 

Before conclusion of the general debate, United 
States representative, John D. Hickerson, and the 
representatives of the United Kingdom, France, 
and Canada defended the majority control plan 
of the Atomic Energy Commission as the only 
effective one, while the Soviet representatives re- 
newed charges about United States-United King- 
dom monopolists and aggressive designs. In a 
reference to the “Kuomintang” representative, 
Andrei Vyshinsky argued that the Chinese Com- 
munists constituted the only legal government in 
China but said he was not submitting the question 
“now” of depriving the present delegation of its 
General Assembly seat. 

Other Plenary Action—On November 22, the 
Assembly voted to continue indefinitely the In- 
terim Committee, with only the Soviet bloc 
opposed. On November 24, the plenary ap- 
proved seven reports submitted by the Adminis- 
trative Committee, including appointments to 
fill vacancies in the Committee on Contributions 
and other subsidiary organs of the General As- 
sembly; the resolution relative to the Secretary- 
General’s report on the permanent headquarters; 
the statute for the establishment of an Adminis- 
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trative Tribunal to hear and pass judgment on 
es from United Nations staff members 
alleging nonobservance of the terms of their em- 
ployment contracts. Also approved were the five 
draft resolutions designed to improve coordina- 
tion between the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 


Political Committee 


Essentials of Peace—After prolonged debate, 
the Committee rejected on November 25 the 
Soviet proposal condemning the preparations of 
the United States and United Kingdom for a new 
war, outlawing the atomic bomb, and proposing 
a five-power pact for the strengthening of peace. 
The Committee adopted the counterproposal of 
the United States and United Kingdom which 
lays down the “Essentials of Peace.” The vote 
was 53 to 5 (Slav states) with Yugoslavia 
abstaining. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 


Arms Census.—The Committee, on November 
19, approved the proposals of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, presented in a joint 
Franco-Norwegian resolution, which provides for 
a world-wide census on conventional armaments 
and armed forces and verification of the data. 
The Commission for Convention Armaments will 
be asked to continue to study the question. 

Palestine —The Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion initiated Committee debate November 24 on 
the draft statute for the City of Jerusalem. 
United States Deputy Representative, John C. 
Ross, said that his te Mace a supported the pro- 

osal as reflecting the objective of “the estab- 
ishment of an international regime for Jerusalem 
which will take fully into account the principle 
of maximum local autonomy and the interests of 
the international community.” 


Other Items 


The Security Council on November 18, meeting 
for the first time since October 25, took note of the 
report of the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia on the round-table conference at The 
Hague but deferred substantive discussion pend- 
ing distribution of the appendixes to the report. 
The General Assembly’s Social Committee, on 
November 21, arverwef a resolution which con- 

ratulates the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund for its European and 
Middle East activities now being extended to Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa, noted the existence 
of children’s needs arising out of war and other 
calamities, and drew members’ attention to the 
need for further contributions. 
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Second Session of North Atlantic Council 


DEFENSE FINANCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED 


[Released to the press November 18] 


The North Atlantic Council convened today 
in Washington in its second session. The Council 
considered and approved a report of the Working 
Group on the pr 5 ti of a “Defense Finan- 
cial and Economic Committee” under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, as follows: 


I 


1. In accordance with the decision of the North 
Atlantic Council on September 17, 1949, and in 
further implementation of Article 9 of the Treaty, 
there is hereby established a Defense Financial 
and Economic Committee. It shall be responsible 
for advising the Council on the financial and eco- 
nomic aspects of measures for the defense of the 
North Atlantic area. 


II 


The following general provisions shall govern 
the operation of the Defense Financial and Eco- 
nomic Committee: 


1. The Defense Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee shall be composed of a representative at a 
ministerial or similarly high level of responsibility 
from each signatory country. It shall report 
directly to the North Atlantic Council. It shall 
consult with the Defense Committee as appro- 
priate. 

2. The Committee and any subordinate bodies 
which it may set up shall establish and maintain 
close working relations with the North Atlantic 
military organization, and particularly the Mil- 
itary Production and Supply Board. The Com- 
mittee or its subordinate bodies shall provide them 
with guidance on all relevant economic and finan- 
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cial factors; shall obtain from them information 
on those requirements of defense programs which 
are relevant to the consideration of economic and 
financial questions; and shall provide them with 
guidance on financial and economic arrangements 
to meet the requirements of defense programs. 

3. The Defense Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee is, in particular, responsible to the North 
Atlantic Council for the performance of the fol- 
lowing functions, having regard for the principle 
of self-help and mutual aid in the field of military 
production and supply, and for the primary impor- 
tance of economic recovery and continued eco- 
nomic stability : 


(1) To develop in cooperation with the Military 
Committee (including the Standing Group) and 
the Military Production and Supply Board over- 
all financial and economic guides to and limits of 
future defense programs, including military pro- 
duction programs, which NAT countries as a 
group and individually should undertake within 
available financial and economic resources. 

(2) To appraise the financial and economic im- 
pact on member countries of major individual 
defense projects formulated by the Military Pro- 
duction and Supply Board or the Military Com- 
mittee (including the Standing Group), includ- 
ing consideration of financing problems and avail- 
ability of raw materials, capital equipment, and 
manpower, and, on basis of such review, make 
recommendations as to action on such projects. 

(3) To recommend financial arrangements for 
executing military defense plans, and particularly 
financial arrangements for the interchange among 
NAT countries of military equipment, surplus 
stocks, or materials and equipment to be used in 
producing military equipment. 

(4) To measure and to recommend steps to 
meet the foreign exchange costs of imports of ma- 
terials and equipment from non-member countries 
required by defense programs under the NAT. 
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(5) To consider, as may be found desirable and 
appropriate, plans for the mobilization of eco- 
nomic and financial resources in time of emergency. 


4. The Committee may delegate to any Regional 
Defense Financial and Economic Committee 
which may be established by the Governments of a 
Region any of its functions which, in its judgment, 
can be better performed by regional committees. 
Actions of regional committees under such dele- 
gations shall be under the general guidance of, and 
in accordance with the general policies laid down 
by the North Atlantic Committee, and shall be 
subject to its coordination and review. 

5. The Committee shall provide itself with such 
subordinate bodies and staff assistance as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions. In particular, 
there shall be a permanent working staff in Lon- 
don, composed of qualified personnel representing 
interested countries, to carry on the day-to-day 
work of the Committee and to which the Com- 
mittee may delegate such of its functions as it 
deems appropriate. The Committee shall have a 
Secretary, with suitable assistance, to perform sec- 
retarial and administrative functions. 

6. The Committee shall meet at such times and 
places as may be required. Its secretariat and 
working staff shall be located in London. The 
Committee shall decide its own rules of procedure. 
Chairmanship shall be held in turn by the parties 
according to the alphabetical order in the English 
language beginning with the United States. Each 
party shall hold the office for one year. If any 
party does not wish to accept the Chairmanship, 
it shall pass to the next party in alphabetical order. 


DIRECTIVE TO THE MILITARY 
PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY BOARD 


[Released to the press November 18] 


The Council took note of and approved the 
action of the Defense Committee in establishing a 
“Military Production and Supply Board.” The 
Military Production and Supply Board has 
already met in London in its first session and has 
initiated a work program which was summarized 
in a communiqué issued in London on November 2. 


The Council approved the directive issued by 


the Defense Committee in establishing the Military 
Production and Supply Board. 


I 


1. In accordance with the decision of the North 
Atlantic Council on September 17, 1949, and in 
furtherance of Article 9 of the Treaty, there is 
hereby established a Military Production and 
Supply Board. 
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II 
The following general provisions mg 
1 


the operation of the North Atlantic 
Production and Supply Board: 


1. The North Atlantic Military Production and 
Supply Board shall be composed of a representa- 
tive at the subministerial level from each signatory 
country. It shall report directly to the Defense 
Committee. 

2. The Board shall establish and maintain close 
working relations with the appropriate militar 
bodies set up under the Defense Committee. It 
shall look to them for information on military 
requirements and work with them to insure that, 
in so far as feasible, the military production and 
procurement program supports defense plans 
effectively. The Board shall also work in close 
coordination with the military bodies on the pro- 
motion of standardization of parts and end prod- 
ucts of military equipment, and provide them with 
technical advice on the production and develop- 
ment of new or improved weapons. To facilitate 
the fullest cooperation and exchange of informa- 
tion between them on matters of joint interest, the 
Board shall establish and direct a suitably repre- 
sentative liaison group on a working level in 
Washington to work with the Standing Group. 

3. The Board shall maintain close working rela- 
tions with the finance and economic machinery to 
be established by the Council, and look to it for 

idance on all relevant economic and financial 

actors. 

4. The North Atlantic Military Production and 
Supply Board is responsible to the Defense Com- 
mittee for the performance of the following func- 
tions, having regard for the principle of self-help 
and mutual aid in the field of military production 
and supply. 


litary 


a. The review of the military supply situation 
on the basis of data to be secured from the appro- 
priate military bodies on military matériel re- 
quirements and on the current availability of 
military matériel to meet such requirements. 

b. The recommendation to the Defense Commit- 
tee of ways and means of increasing available 
supplies where they fall short of requirements, 
either from production, surplus equipment or 
equipment economically capable of rehabilitation. 
In preparing such recommendations, account shall 
be taken of strategic factors, of physical capabil- 
ities of individual countries to produce military 
matériel, of the importance of securing maximum 
efficiency and integration of production, and of the 
guidance furnished by the finance and economic 
machinery with respect to financial and economic 
considerations. 

c. The promotion of more efficient methods for 
producing military equipment and of the stand- 
ardization of parts and end products of military 
equipment, including conservation in the use of 
strategic and critical materials, and including ad- 
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vice to the appropriate military bodies on the pro- 
duction problems involved in proposed new weap- 
ons or modifications in existing weapons. 


5. The Board may delegate to any Regional 
Supply Board which may be established by the 
Governments of a Region any of its functions 
which in its judgment, can be better performed by 
regional boards. Actions of regional boards un- 
der such delegations shall be under the general 
guidance of and in accordance with the general 
policies laid down by the North Atlantic eel, 
and shall be subject to its coordination and review. 

6. The Board shall provide itself with such 
subordinate bodies and staff assistance as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions. In particu- 
lar, there shall be, in addition to the liaison group 
in Washington, referred to in paragraph 2, a per- 
manent working staff in London, composed of 
qualified personnel representing interested coun- 
tries, to carry on the day-to-day work of the Board. 
The Board shall have a Secretary, with suitable 
assistance, to perform secretarial and administra- 
tive functions. 


7. The Board shall meet at such times and 
places as may be required. Its secretariat and 
working staff shall be located in London. The 
Board shall decide its own rules of procedure. 
Chairmanship shall be held in turn by the parties 
according to the alphabetical order in the English 
language beginning with the United States. Each 
party shall hold the office for one year. If any 
party does not wish to accept the Chairmanship, 
it is passed to the next party in alphabetical order. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press November 16] 


The North Atlantic Council will hold its second 
session in Washington on Friday, November 18, 
at the Department of State. I will represent the 
United States in my capacity as Chairman of the 
North Atlantic Council, and it is expected that 
the other parties to the North Atlantic Treaty will 
be represented by their diplomatic representatives 
in Washington. The Council will consider reperts 
from the Defense Committee and the Working 
Group on the Military Production and Supply 
Board, and a Defense Financial and Economic 
Committee, respectively. 


Third Round of Tariff Negotiations Under GATT 


[Released to the press November 10] 


The United States will participate next year in 
a “third round” of negotiations for mutual tariff 
and other trade-barrier reductions which has been 
agreed upon by the contracting parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs a Trade concluded 
at Geneva in 1947. These negotiations will open 
in late September 1950 at a site to be determined 
in February 1950 by the contracting parties to the 
Agreement. 
he proposed negotiations will be a significant 
forward step in United States economic foreign 
policy. They will be a direct development of the 
plans announced by the President and the Secre- 
tary of State for pressing ahead with the trade- 
agreements program which was renewed by 
Congress this year for the sixth time. They will 
be in line with the 1949 tariff negotiations at 
Annecy, France, the General Agreement of 1947 
and the preceding bilateral reciprocal trade agree- 
ments entered into by the United States. They 
will likewise be in accord with other programs 
which this country has undertaken to help solve 
the American balance-of-payment problem and 
the foreign-dollar shortage. They will help this 
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country carry out its functions as a creditor nation 
in the world economy by opening United States 
doors more widely to imports and thereby helping 
to close the wide gap between United States ex- 
ports on the one hand and United States imports 
on the other. Lowering or removing unnecessary 
barriers which keep out foreign goods needed and 
wanted by this country’s industries and consumers 
will make it easier for other countries to pay for 
their purchases of American products, purchases 
which help to keep our farms and factories in 
operation. 

The principal purpose of the forthcoming meet- 
ing will be to afford opportunity for further tariff 
concessions between the original 23 contracting 
parties to the General Agreement and between 
them and the countries which are expected to be- 
come contracting parties as a result of the recent 
Annecy negotiations. In addition, a number of 
“new” countries may negotiate for the purpose of 
accession to the Agreement. Inquiries have been 
sent to various countries asking whether they 
would be interested in participating in the 1950 
negotiations. Countries which indicate such an 
interest will be announced later. 
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The forthcoming United States negotiations, 
either with parties to the Agreement or with “new” 
countries, will be carried on under the authorit 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended, 
and under the procedure set up by executive order 
for conducting the trade-agreements program. 
According to present plans, public notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate at the 1950 meeting will be given 
in the spring of 1950 and will be accompanied b 
a list of products on which the United States will 
consider making tariff concessions. 


Foreign Ministers Meet in London 


[Released to the press November 4] 


When Messrs. Schuman, Bevin, and Acheson 
met in Washington, they agreed it would be de- 
sirable for the three of them to meet fairly fre- 
quently to discuss problems of common interest. 
During this week Orrc and the Council of Europe 
completed meetings in Paris where important 
matters were discussed. In addition the German 
Federal Republic has recently been established 
and is now operating, and the Atlantic Treat 
machinery has been set up and is functioning. It 
would seem that these events make further dis- 
cussion among the three profitable at this time. 
Therefore, the three Foreign Ministers have de- 
cided to meet in Paris for a 2-day meeting during 
the week commencing November 7. 


Ministers End Conference at Paris 
Communiqué 


The Foreign Ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France ended their confer- 
ence in Paris on November 11, with an agreement 
on measures necessary to preserve and consolidate 
the peace of Europe and the world. 

At the meetings, which opened November 9, the 
Ministers met to examine and discuss common 
problems. The Foreign Ministers of Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands joined them on 
November 11 for the consideration of matters par- 
ticularly affecting the interests of these three 
countries. 

At the conclusion of the meetings, the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France issued the following com- 
muniqué: 


“At the meeting in Paris, the three Forei 
Ministers were conscious of the heavy responsibil- 
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ity placed upon them to preserve and consolidate 
the peace of Europe and the world. They desire 
to assert their determination to meet this responsi- 
bility with both firmness and humanity; firmness 
in their resolve that no country shall be permitted 
to menace the peace and security of its neighbors; 
humanity in their recognition that a lasting peace 
can only be found in a closer association of the 
peoples of the world. Since both the great world 
wars sprang from a militaristic spirit emanating 
from within Germany, and since the countries 
represented by the Foreign Ministers are in oc- 
cupation of German territory, it was natural that 
their consideration of the problem of peace in Eu- 
rope should have been directed largely towards 
Germany’s relation to Europe, the situation in 
Germany, and their policy in respect of Germany. 

“The Penden Ministers reaffirmed their policy 
as expressed in the occupation statute of giving to 
the Federal Republic a wide area of free deter- 
mination in the conduct of German affairs, an 
area which under the statute would grow wider as 
the administration of the Federal Republic gave 
confidence that it was proceeding towards the 
establishment of a free, democratic, and peaceful 
Germany. At the same time, the Ministers con- 
sidered it appropriate to support and foster the 
— integration of the German people into 
the European community. These decisions were 
based on the expectation of the Ministers that the 
Government of the German Federal Republic 
would give further evidence of its pacific inten- 
tions and of its sincere desire to associate itself 
with those nations devoted to the cause of democ- 
racy, justice under law, and peace. Consequently, 
the three Foreign Ministers have given the High 
Commissioners certain instructions and powers 
which will permit them to achieve the aims indi- 
cated above.” 


Pakistan and Burma Become Members 
of Far Eastern Commission 


[Released to the press November 18] 


The representatives of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on November 17, 1949, welcomed the Am- 
bassadors of Pakistan and Burma as new members 
to the Commission. The Government of the 
United States has long recognized that the partici- 
pation of Pakistan and Burma in the war against 
Japan and the increasingly important role that 
these newly established states are playing in the 
United Nations and in southern Asia entitled them 
to membership in the Frc. The Government of 
the United States is gratified that all the partici- 
pating governments of the Frc have now agreed 
to the admission of Pakistan and Burma to the Far 
Eastern Commission. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Fifth Session of Food and Agriculture Conference 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 19 that the President has appointed 
Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, as 
United States member and chairman of the United 
States delegation to the fifth session of the annual 
conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (Fao) of the United Nations. This meeting 
is scheduled to open at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., on November 21. Named by the 
President to serve as alternate United States mem- 
bers were: Albert J. Loveland, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Durward V. Sandifer, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs, 
Department of State. Named to serve as associate 
United States members were: Stanley Andrews, 
Director, Office of wt he Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture; Philip V. Cardon, 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture; John W. 
Evans, Chief, Economic Resources and Security 
Staff, Department of State; and Ralph S. Roberts, 
Director, Office of Budget and Finance, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The President has also appointed the following 
five Congressional advisers to the delegation : Olin 
D. Johnston, United States Senate; Milton R. 
Young, United States Senate; Harold D. Cooley, 
House of Representatives; Clifford R. Hope, 
House of Representatives; and Victor Wicker- 
sham, House of Representatives. 

Other members of the United States delegation 
announced are as follows: 


Advisers 


Edward W. Allen, United States Commissioner, Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission and International Pa- 
cific Salmon Fisheries Commission 

Andrew W. Anderson, Chief, Branch of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 

Hugh H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Persia Campbell, Vice Chairman, National Association of 
Consumers 

Charles R. Carry, Director, Fishery Products Division, 
National Canners Association 

William W. Chandler, Assistant to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture 
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Wilbert M. Chapman, Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary, Department of State 

John H. Davis, Executive Secretary, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives 

Paul D. Dickens, Chief, International Statistics Division, 
Office of International Finance, Department of the 
Treasury 

Foster F. Elliott, Associate Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 

James C. Foster, Acting Chief, Commodities Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 

Stanley B. Fracker, Research Coordinator, Agricultural 
Research Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Tom Gill, Society of American Foresters 

Albert S. Goss, Master, The National Grange 

Keith Himebaugh, Director, Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

George M. Ingram, Chief, Division of International 
Administration, Department of State 

Charles E. Jackson, General Manager, National Fisheries 
Institute 

Francis A. Linville, Economic Resources and Security 
Staff, Department of State 

John C. Lynn, Assistant Legislative Director, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 

Loring K. Macy, Acting Director, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

William H. Martin, National Association of Land Grant 
Colleges 

William A. Minor, Jr., Assistant to.the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Wesley R. Nelson, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior 

James G. Patton, President, National Farmers’ Union 

Fred J. Rossiter, Associate Director, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 

Robert B. Schwenger, Chief, Regional Investigations 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 

Jewell W. Swofford, Federal Security Agency 

Ralph 8. Trigg, Administrator, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Lyle F. Watts, Chief, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Oris V. Wells, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 

Faith M. Williams, Chief, Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Conditions, Department of 
Labor 

Milburn L. Wilson, Director, Extension Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Technical Secretary 


James O. Howard, Head, Division of Foreign Agricultural 
Information, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture 
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Assistant Technical Secretary 

Ursula Duffus, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Press Relations Officer 

Patrick W. Condon, Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture 

Public Liaison Officers 

Clara B. Ackerman, Extension Service, Department of 
Agriculture 

Garland C. Routt, Division of Public Liaison, Department 
of State 

Erecutive Secretary 

Henry F. Nichol, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

Administrative Officer 

Malcolm Peake, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


The provisional agenda for the fifth session of 
the Conference includes: (1) general review of the 
world situation and outlook in food and agricul- 
ture and of developments since the fourth session, 
held in Washington, November 1948; (2) examina- 
tion and report on agricultural commodity prob- 
lems and national and international action needed 
to solve them; (3) study of a report concerning all 
financing facilities for agricultural development, 
the use y Bese made of these facilities, and the 
nature of the demand for them; (4) consideration 
of Fao participation in the comprehensive United 
Nations program of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development, and review of the actions taken 
so far by the United Nations and by Fao, respec- 
tively, to make suitable preparations for carrying 
out the program at such time as funds may be made 
available; (5) approval of Fao’s program of work 
for the coming year; (6) study of and recom- 
mendations on a number of administrative and 
financial matters; and (7) decision on the perma- 
nent site of Fao headquarters. 

It is expected that 58 Fao member countries and 
a number of intergovernmental organizations will 
be represented at the fifth session of the Confer- 
ence. Several other countries have applied for 
membership, and their applications will be con- 
sidered by the Conference. 


ILO Metal Trades Committee 


On November 8, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the following delegation is repre- 
senting the United States at the third session of the 
Metal Trades Committee of the International 
Labor Organization (Ito), meeting at Geneva, 
November 8-19, 1949: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


Rev. Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., public member, Minimum 
Wage Commission, State of Washington, Olympia, 
Wash. 
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Robert M. Weidenhammer, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


Alternate Delegate 


Harry M. Douty, chief, Division of Wage Analysis, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


WorRKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


James Brownlow, secretary-treasurer, Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 

Taylor T. Buchanan, Editor, Moulders’ Journal, Inter- 
national Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EMPLOYERS REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegate 


George Romney, assistant to the president, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Alternate Delegate and Adviser 


Harlan V. Hadley, manager, Washington Office, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, Washington, D.C. 


The agenda for the meeting includes: (1) a 
study of the problems of vocational training and 
promotion in the metal trades industry; (2) a 
study of the systems of wage calculation in the 
industry; and (3) a review of a general report 
dealing with actions taken by the countries mem- 
bers of the Committee or by the International 
Labor Office in the light of conclusions of previous 
sessions of the Committee. 

The Metal Trades Committee is one of nine 
industrial committees established by the Govern- 
ing Body of the Ino to implement the Ito objec- 
tives of improving international labor standards 
and promoting international cooperation in 
specific industries. The first session of the Metal 
Trades Committee was held at Toledo, Ohio, in 
1946, - the second session at Stockholm, Sweden, 
in 1947. 


U.S. Observer to Rhine Boatmen Conference 


On October 31, the Department of State an- 
nounced that Alvin Roseman, United States rep- 
resentative for specialized agency affairs, Geneva, 
will represent the United States as an official ob- 
server at the International Labor Office (Ixo) 
Special Tripartite Conference concerning Rhine 
boatmen. The Conference, scheduled to be held 
at Geneva, October 31-November 5, will bring to- 
gether government employer and worker, repre- 
sentatives of the countries concerned with naviga- 
tion on the Rhine River. 

The purpose of this meeting is to consider draft 
conventions on social security and conditions of 
work for Rhine boatmen. 

Arrangements have also been made through the 
Allied High Commission for Germany for a tri- 
partite delegation from the German Federal Re- 
public to attend the forthcoming meeting. 
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“Stop Communism” is Not Enough 


THE PROBLEMS IN THE NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA 


The slogan, “Stop Communism,” is inadequate 
for action in the problem emerging today in inter- 
national affairs, George C. McGhee said on 
November 19. 

The Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South 
Asian and African Affairs, addressing the Na- 
tional Convention of the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America at Chattanooga, Tennessee, spoke of 
the problem of “emerging independent states 
throughout the world which seek for their peoples 
the opportunity to live a freer and better life,— 
the problem of the growing realization among vast 
populations that rs are not playing a role in 
international affairs commensurate with their 
material resources or their great human and 
spiritual qualities.” ? 


Obstacles in Foreign Relations 


There are two major obstacles, Mr. McGhee said, 
to ~ successful prosecution of American foreign 
policy. 

There are two major obstacles, Mr. McGhee said, 
to the successful prosecution of American foreign 
policy. In dealing with these obstacles, he made 
apa reference to their impact on the area of 
is responsibility in the Department of State—the 
affairs of that vast region comprising Africa, the 
Near East, and South Asia, including the Arab 
states and Israel; Greece, Turkey, and Iran; Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Ceylon, and 
Burma. 

Mr. McGhee described this area as a territory of 
14,450,000 square miles and one that is five times 
the area of the continental United States. It con- 


tains a population of 625,000,000 people, dispersed 


* For complete text of Mr. McGhee’s address, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 893 of Nov. 19, 1949. 
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in 20 independent states and over 70 dependent 
territories that represent all phases of political and 
social evolution. 

“The first major obstacle, which is tragically 
familiar to the world at large,—has often been 
described as the basic ideological conflict between 
communism and capitalism. But, to the practical 
mind,—and the American citizen is preeminently 
practical,—Marxist economic doctrine is clearly 
revealed as a front for the real conflict,—the 
struggle between the free world and the forces of 
Soviet imperialism. This brand of imperialism 
is new in its techniques but not in its objectives. 
By its actions during the past few years, Soviet 
imperialism has demonstrated unequivocally the 
true nature of its objectives. There is now a 


. realistic awareness of the nature of the present 


conflict, and a firm determination throughout the 
free world to resist this great threat to our 
freedom.” 

The other obstacle, Mr. McGhee described, “is 
the complex of internal political and economic 
problems which face new and undeveloped na- 
tions of the world. These problems are particu- 
larly acute in those countries which have recently 
emerged from colonial status and are engaged in 
a struggle to attain political stability, economic 
viability and self-respect among the family of 
nations.” 


Communism 


Communism in Europe has been checked, Mr. 
McGhee stated, mainly by economic recovery and 
by the restoration of confidence. 

“Tn China,” Mr. McGhee continued, “the expan- 
sion of militant communism will gravely retard 
the establishment of political and economic sta- 
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bility for a considerable period. It will be im- 

ssible to gauge the effects of recent events in 
China before its new leaders have been confronted 
over a long period of time with their practical in- 
ternal and international responsibilities. At the 
same time, the rapidity of the Communist ad- 
vance in China poses grave problems for the So- 
viet Union, which will seek first to define the na- 
ture and extent of its influence over the Chinese 
Communists, and then to consolidate this vast 
area within the Soviet orbit.” 

In speaking of the Near East, Mr. McGhee said 
that that area is still being subjected to the threat 
of Soviet aggression along a great part of its 
northern honties the area adjacent to the Soviet 
Union and the satellite states. “At the present 
time Greece with American aid is successfully 
liquidating the remnants of the guerrilla move- 
ment which has so long threatened its existence as 
a free nation, a movement inspired, supported, and 
guided by the Soviet Union since 1946.” 

The Assistant Secretary said that Turkey, rein- 
forced by its national cohesion and determination 
to resist Soviet encroachment, has thus far with- 
stood threats of force, territorial claims and de- 
mands for military bases, Soviet denunciation of 
the Turko-Soviet treaty of friendship, and inten- 
sive propaganda campaigns. 

Iran, Mr. McGhee ae. has the unique distinc- 
tion of having expelled a Soviet-sponsored puppet 
government, which gained a foothold in north- 
western Iran. “For the past 5 years,” he contin- 
tinued, “Iran has firmly stood its ground before 
a virulent campaign of intimidation, manifested 
by troop movements along Iran’s frontiers and 
incursions into Iranian territory; repeated de- 
mands for an oil concession as a front for political 
and economic penetration; and the full force of 
Soviet propaganda.” 

The present conflict between Soviet imperialism 
and the free world should not be underestimated ; 
nor is there cause for complacency. We should, 
Mr. McGhee said, understand the internal prob- 
lems of the emerging states. 


New Advances in Independence 


Mr. McGhee recalled that Iraq, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Yemen achieved independent 
status during the 1920’s and 1930’s; Lebanon, 
Syria, and Jordan, in 1946; Israel, in 1948. 

“These states are only now beginning to break 
away from the traditional economic and social 
patterns which have restricted proper distribution 
of wealth and led to exploitation and discrimina- 
tion. They are only now beginning to scrutinize 
opportunities for economic development and social 
reform which will raise living standards and cre- 
ate a sound basis for their economic progress and 
social well-being,” he said. 
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“Although the actual hostilities in Palestine 
have been brought to an end, a state of peace does 
not yet exist. Until a permanent and lasting 
settlement of the Palestine problem can be 
achieved, both the Arab states and Israel will 
continue to maintain the heavy psychological and 
financial burdens of military preparedness, to the 
detriment of economic recovery and stabilization.” 

The problems of the Near East in relation to 
Israel are being dealt with by two United Nations 
groups: the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
and the Economic Survey Mission. The essential 
elements of a settlement of the problem, according 
to Assistant Secretary McGhee, include provisions 
for delimitation of Israel’s frontiers and the fu- 
ture disposition of Arab Palestine; solution of the 
refugee problem; and the future status of 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. McGhee said that the Economic Survey Mis- 
sion for the Middle East, established by the Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission, is meeting such 
problems as these. The Mission is preparing a 
technical formula on which the Near Eastern 
states can proceed toward a solution of their most 
pressing problems, Mr. McGhee stated. 

The President, Mr. McGhee recalled, has ex- 
pressed the readiness of the United States to con- 
sider the assistance which we might properly 
extend, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
toward any program formulated by the Mission 
which will contribute to restoration of peace and 
stability in the Near East. 

The problem, Mr. McGhee said, “presents a per- 
fect opportunity for the application of the Presi- 
dent’s Point 4 program.” We feel, he continued, 
“certain that other nations having a community of 
interest with the Near East will also be prepared 
to examine the Mission’s recommendations sym- 
pathetically and constructively.” 

With the exception of Egypt, Liberia, Ethiopia, 
and the Union of South Africa, all of the other 
geographic units of the continent are dependent 

olitically upon European administering powers. 
‘During the coming years,” Mr. McGhee said, “the 
United States, in close cooperation with the co- 
lonial powers, will have the opportunity to expe- 
dite the development of enormous economic po- 
tential of Africa for the benefit of its peoples and 
as a means of assisting its new nations to create a 
basis for political and economic stability.” 

Mr. McGhee described South Asia, where the 
advance of militant communism in China is creat- 
ing growing apprehension. Communist ideology 
has gained comparatively little influence in South 
Asia itself; the more pressing problems are largely 
internal in character. India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Nepal, having successfully advanced 
toward their goal of ending colonial rule and 
establishing self-rule and independence, are now 
free to govern their own destiny (except Burma 
within the framework of the British Common- 
wealth). India and Pakistan, for example, must 
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integrate into their new political systems the 
diverse minority groups, religious sects, and social 
classes, as well as the former domains of the 
princely states. 

The future political status of Kashmir is pre- 
venting the establishment of political and eco- 
nomic collaboration between India and Pakistan. 
If the United Nations succeeds through the Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan in its mission of 
mediation, and there is no recurrence of large-scale 
communal violence in either of the dominions, it 
may be possible to achieve eventual Indo-Pak- 
istani cooperation, on which the future stability 
and the rational economic development of the 
Indian subcontinent depend. 

“In the so-called struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the western powers,” Mr. McGhee said, 


The Basic Need for the ITO 


The Iro is in many ways a master blueprint 
of economic foreign policy through which the 
United States and other democratic nations with 
similar ways of life may survive in the years to 
come, Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 
Willard Thorp said on November 17. 

Speaking before the Virginia Conference on 
World Trade, the Assistant Secretary told the 
group that the economic health of a nation is 
closely related to political developments and that 
we must recognize that the appeal of communism 
is most effective with masses of people throughout 
the world who live in poverty and without hope 
of any change in their economic situation. 

“If people see no hope of benefiting under our 
way of life,” Mr. Thorp said, “they will turn to 
another way, as yet unproved, simply on the as- 
sumption that they have nothing to lose and at 
least a chance to gain.” 

The Assistant Secretary said that for the first 
time, on a world scale, the United States way of 
life is being seriously challenged. Men are awak- 
ening to a realization, he said, that from a tech- 
nical standpoint poverty is no longer necessary. 

The world economy is still seriously unsettled, 
Mr. Thorp said, because international economic 
relationships are out of balance. Foreign coun- 
tries have created a maze of restrictive and dis- 
criminatory controls, and world trade is being 
channeled through discriminatory bilateral agree- 
ments because foreign nations are trying to con- 
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“we are hopeful that the nations of South Asia will 
desire increasingly to associate themselves with 
the free world on all issues of fundamental im- 
—* on their own volition and on the basis of 
ll equality and partnership. In support of this 
objective, we seek to make it clear to them that we 
genuinely desire their development toward com- 
lete self-government internally, without foreign 
interference; that we do not wish to mold them to 
our pattern of thought; and that we desire to 
benefit from a deeper understanding of their dis- 
tinguished culture, traditions and philosophy. 
“On the economic side, it is a major a ty et 
tion of these states to find means of utilizing their 
vast resources to provide higher living standards 
for their people, and to cope effectively with the 
dual problems of overpopulation and recurrent 
famine. In addition, they are mindful of the need 
to develop their foreign trade and to attract for- 
eign capital in order to promote economic develop- 
ment. 


serve the few hard currencies available to them, 
to utilize these currencies for essentials, and to 
allocate commodities which have been in short 
supply as a result of war dislocations. 

“These emergency trade practices,” the Assist- 
ant Secretary said, “may form a permanent pat- 
tern governing much of the world’s commerce un- 
less something is done soon.” Such a pattern 
could place American businessmen in a position 
where they might find themselves unable to break 
into foreign markets without federal aid and ac- 
companying governmental controls. 

In addition, Mr. Thorp added, these trade con- 
trols would, in the long run, restrict world trade 
and prevent it from expanding. This restriction 
would keep world production down and freeze 
standards of living at a dangerously low level— 
and the latter is what totalitarian agitators thrive 
upon, 

The Assistant Secretary said the United States 
is trying to meet these dangers in its attempt to 
expand world trade as rapidly as possible, for 
through greater trade we will create greater pro- 
duction, as well as capacity to produce, and greater 
production will make possible higher living 
standards. 

Mr. Thorp pointed to the European Recovery 
Program; bilateral aid agreements between the 
United States and various recipient governments, 


1For complete text of Mr. Thorp’s address see Depart- 
ment of State press release 894 of Nov. 17, 1949. 
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with provisions for obligating the signers to co- 
operate in reducing public and private barriers to 
trade; and the Point 4 program, with its pro- 
vision for supplying technical knowledge and en- 
couraging the flow of private investment to un- 
derdeveloped areas, as three tools the United 
States is using to expand production and trade and 
raise living standards throughout the world. 

“Since the first World War,” the Assistant Sec- 
retary said, “there has been an increasing tend- 
ency for nations faced with urgent economic prob- 
lems having international repercussions to try to 
solve these problems on a unilateral or, at most, a 
bilateral basis. The net effect of this tendency 
has been to aggravate the initial problems them- 
selves, to create a whole new complex of additional 
problems, and drastically to restrict world trade to 
the detriment of all countries.” 

In order to remedy an otherwise chaotic condi- 
tion, Mr. Thorp said, two things are required. 
First, obtain general agreement on the principles 
which should underlie international trade policy, 
including a careful definition of the exceptions 
which should be permitted ; and, second, establish 
an organized procedure of consultations whereby 
nations can discuss their day-to-day problems, in 
the light of general principles to which they have 
all subscribed. 

It was to meet these two major needs, the Assist- 
ant Secretary added, that a code of principles 
subscribed to by most nations including definite 
agreement on when departure from these prin- 
ciples was justified that the charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization was hammered out 
in lengthy negotiations culminating in the Habana 
conference of 1948. 

As a result of the Habana conference, repre- 
sentatives of 54 countries indicated that their 
nations were sympathetic to the idea of conducting 
economic relations in accord with a definite set of 
principles. 

Some of the principles in the field of commercial 
policy are: 


1. International trade can be expanded more 
rapidly if no country gives special favors to the 
trade of another country, but treats all alike. 

2. The selective reduction of tariffs and the 
elimination of tariff preferences should be nego- 
tiated with each other. 

3. All barriers to trade or limitations on imports 
should be openly concentrated at the customs 
frontier. 

4. The “invisible tariff” of confusing and com- 
plicated customs regulations should be lowered by 
simplification. 

5. Quotas should not be used for protective pur- 
poses, but should be limited to use in certain speci- 
fied situations and that their use must be subject 
to international control and scrutiny. 
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Mr. Thorp pointed out that the delegates to the 
Habana conference could not ignore the hard facts 
of the world around them, and they were charged 
with drafting a charter that could work. 

They recognized, he said, that however much a 
country might wish to let its people buy freely in 
the markets of their choice, they simply could not 
permit unlimited free choice in times when they 
were very short of certain kinds of foreign ex- 
change. They recognized also that as a practical 
matter a country with limited supplies of dollars 
had to budget its dollar purchases so as to be sure 
that the few dollars at its disposal were used to 
buy essentials. 

In view of these hard facts, the Assistant Sec- 
retary said, the delegates to the convention did not 
desire to exclude the principle of free choice of 
markets from the Charter. Instead, he said, the 
delegates affirmed the principle ; committing them- 
selves to observe it as soon as they could and to the 
extent that they could—recognizing that some 
nations could not observe it immediately and that 
when balance-of-payments difficulties exist, a 
country which is suffering from such difficulties is 
justified in deviating from the principle. 

The delegates, therefore, inserted special provi- 
sions to meet particular needs of particular 
members. 

These so-called “exceptions,” Mr. Thorp said, 
“are nothing but a recognition by the delegates 
of the hard fact that some of the principles of the 
charter cannot be fully applied before conditions 
are improved.” 

The exceptions make it possible for countries 
to adopt the charter now, the Assistant Secretary 
said, and to put into effect immediately many of 
its provisions which can be applied at once and 
which in themselves hasten the return of orderly 
international trade. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Thorp said, “the char- 
ter, by fixing the long-run principles of trade, 
enables countries to plan now their long-run course 
of action on the basis of prospective cooperative 
trade relations rather than economic warfare; and 
this, too, hastens the return of orderly interna- 
tional trade.” 

With the International Trade Organization, the 
Assistant Secretary concluded, we have the ma- 
chinery for developing a genuine international 
approach to international trade. 


Visit of Cuban Educator 


José M. Gutierrez, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Habana, recently arrived 
in Washington, where he will spend several days 
before beginning a series of visits to various cities 
for the purpose of observing the work done in the 
field of personal counsel for students in the uni- 
versities of this country. 
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Greek Officials Visit President Truman 


[Released to the press by the White House November 18] 


The President received a courtesy visit from 
Greek Deputy Premiers Constantine T'saldaris and 
Sophocles Venizelos at noon today. 

essrs. T'saldaris and Venizelos, who head their 
country’s delegation to the General Assembly and 
are the leaders of the two principal parties in the 
Greek coalition government, called to pay their 
respects to the President before returr.ing to 
Greece. 

The President took this occasion to congratulate 
the Greek leaders on the victories won by the Greek 
national forces—victories which have reduced the 
Communist guerrilla movement to police propor- 
tions. He expressed the hope that this oll make 
possible the early restoration of normal peacetime 
conditions in Greece and rapid reconstruction of 
the Greek economy. The President also assured 
his callers of the continued interest of the United 
States in the welfare and security of the Greek 
people. 


Radio Station at Salonika 
To Expand VOA Balkan Audience 


[Released to the press November 18] 


The Voice of America will have a strong new 
link to listeners in the Balkans, and the people of 
Greece will have an improved radio service of their 
own as the result of a joint U. S.-Greek radio- 
transmitter project now nearing completion in 
Salonika. The new station will be a 50-kilowatt 
medium-wave (Standard Broadcasting) trans- 
mitter. It is being built under an agreement be- 
tween the Greek and United States Governments 
and is scheduled to be put into operation early in 
1950. It will broadcast on 804 kilocycles. 

The initial contract under the Greco-American 
agreement will extend for 10 years and may be 
renewed by mutual consent of the two govern- 
ments. 

The United States is responsible for construc- 
tion of the station which, when completed, will 
be operated by the Greek Government under the 
direction of a joint board, composed of Greeks and 
Americans. 

The Voice of America will use the new trans- 
mitter during designated evening hours for the 
relay of broadcasts to Greece, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. The remain- 
ing air time will be allocated under the direction of 
the Greek program director of the radio station. 
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The new station was designed to expand the 
Balkan listening audience beyond the owners 
of short-wave receivers and beyond those now 
reached by the medium-wave relay facilities of the 
Voice of America at Munich. The construction 
is part of the normal expansion program author- 
ized by Congress last year for the International 
Broadcasting Division, the Department of State. 


Italy Presents Film Awards 


On November 21, the representatives of the 
Italian Embassy at Washington presented awards 
to representatives of United States Government 
Departments and Agencies and to a representative 
of the Embassy of Canada at Washington, on be- 
half of a Canadian producer, for prize-winning 
films entered at the Penth International Exhibi- 
tion of Cinematographic Art. 

The International Exhibition of Cinemato- 
graphic Art was held at Venice, August 17 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, to give public recognition to films 
showing outstanding progress in the motion pic- 
ture field as a means of artistic expression and the 
dissemination of knowledge between nations. 

The United States Departments and Agencies 
on behalf of which awards will be received are the 
Army, the Navy, Interior, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the United States Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency. 


ECA Gift Parcel Regulations 


[Released to the press by ECA November 14] 


A reduction in the parcel post rate for gift re- 
lief packages shipped by individuals in the United 
States to friends and relatives in eight Marshall 
Plan countries was announced today by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

Gift ae a0 may now be sent to the following 
countries at the new rate of 6 cents per pound: 
France, Greece, Western Germany, the Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, Italy, and Trieste. These 
reductions are made possible by ECA and through 
the cooperation of the participating countries and 
represent an 8 cents per pound reduction in the 
original prices. When the gift package program 
was first started, the rate was 14 cents per pound. 
In July 1948, the rate was reduced to 10 cents per 
pound. 

Packages may also be sent to Austria at reduced 
charges, but the rates to that country vary because 
of transit charges in shipping the packages via 
France and Switzerland. 

The new reduced rates became effective as agree- 
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ments with countries receiving grants were con- 
cluded. These provide for using counterpart 
funds to defray inland transportation costs. 
Ocean freight on these packages is paid by ECA. 

Through the cooperation of the United States 
Post Office Department, some 25,000 posters an- 
nouncing the new rates and encouraging the public 
to send gift parcels to Marshall Plan countries are 
being distributed for display in all first-, second-, 
and third-class post offices throughout the United 
States. 

All gift packages sent abroad carry an ECA 
sticker which says in several languages: “For 
European Recovery. Postage Reduced on This 
U.S. Gift Parcel Through The Marshall Plan.” 


Housing Collection Prepared 
for Information Use Abroad 


[Released to the press November 2] 


A comprehensive study collection on housing, 
planning and construction has been prepared by 
the Department of State for use in United States 
libraries and information and cultural centers 
abroad. 

The collection consists of an integrated assembly 
of photographs, _ books and special reports 
on experience and practice in the United States in 
the fields of house and community planning, de- 
sign and construction. It covers housing projects 
in many localities, individual homes, and special 
building types both public and private. Informa- 
tion is included on materials and methods of con- 
struction and on housing needs, costs and financing 
methods. 

Material in the collection is suitable for general 
ublic information and display as well as for study 
y architects, builders and others. The collection 

contains over 1200 photographs, plans and dia- 
grams, a basic library of 100 books, and more than 
500 special reports. 

The collection was prepared as a result of nu- 
merous inquiries received from abroad on housing 
and planning practices in the United States and 
is a part of the Department’s program of interna- 
tional educational exchange. Sets of the collec- 
tion are being circulated abroad and a master set 
is on file in the Department’s Division of Libraries 
and Institutes where it is available for inspection 
by interested persons. 

The Department has recently published a guide 
to a Study collection on housing, planning, and 
construction techniques, which describes the scope 
and organization of the collection. 
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Revalidation of Securities 
of German Issue 


[Released to the press November 16] 


As a matter of particular interest to the holders 
of German securities (stocks, shares, bonds, and 
debentures other than German dollar bonds), the 
Department of State invites attention to a law for 
the settlement of securities (German Economic 
Council Ordinance No. 155), enacted by the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany ef- 
fective on October 1, 1949. Except for bonds pay- 
able in foreign currencies and for obligations of 
the former German Government, this ordinance 
requires that essentially all securities of German 
issue must be revalidated to avoid becoming null 
and void. 

A substantial amount of German securities was 
destroyed, looted, or lost in other ways, particu- 
larly during the fighting in Berlin. Some of these 
securities are still in blocked deposits in the Soviet 
zone or sector of Berlin. As a result, the bona 
fide owners of such securities in Germany and 
abroad cannot exercise their rights. Moreover. 
the marketability of securities still in possession of 
those rightful owners is prejudiced by the existence 
of a large number of securities which are offered 
for sale by wrongful possessors. The ordinance 
is aimed at dealing with those problems and thus 
protecting the rights of true owners of German 
securities. A special ordinance is being worked 
out to deal with German securities payable in for- 
eign currencies, including German dollar bonds. 

Revalidation of securities covered by Ordinance 
No. 155 can take the form of the issuance of cer- 
tificates of negotiability when the securities are 
physically available to the owners, or held for 
their account by existing credit institutions whose 
records are available for supporting applications 
for such certificates. Applications for certificates 
of negotiability must be presented prior to Janu- 
ary 31, 1950, to German credit institutions author- 
ized to act on behalf of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Revalidation also can be effected by the recog- 
nition of documented claims evidencing ownership 
when the securities themselves are not so available. 
The period specified for the filing of such docu- 
mented claims is 6 months after the publication 
of a notice in the German legal Gazette, covering 
the particular security issue in question, indicating 
that preliminary requirements of the ordinance 
with respect thereto have been completed. 

The procedure for revalidation provides with 
respect to each individual issue for a calculation 
of the total amount of securities for which certifi- 
cates of negotiability have been issued or applied 
for prior to January 31, 1950. The remainder of 
each issue becomes a “Collective Document,” for 
participation in which substantiated claims to 
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securities ownership will be considered and con- 
flicting claims adjudicated. 

The determining date of ownership of all the 
securities to be proved in this claims procedure is 
January 1, 1945, with certain provisions for acqui- 
sition after that date stemming from bona fide 
ownership as of January 1, 1945. If the claimant 
furnishes proof that the securities were lost or 
are not available to him because of a measure not 
legally valid, he shall furnish proof of ownership 
¥ to the date of the loss, instead of up to the 
effective date of the ordinance. 

For the purpose of advising persons not resi- 
dent in Germany with respect to this ordinance 
and its implementing regulations, the German 
Federal Ministry of Finance has established offices 
abroad. Such an office, known as the Securities 
Settlement Advisory Agency of the German Fed- 
eral Republic, has been established at 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, New York. Requests for fur- 
ther information and for the English translation 
of the law should be addressed to that office. 


Egypt Signs Fulbright Agreement 


[Released to the press November 3] 


Egypt and the United States today signed an 
agreement under the Fulbright Act, putting into 
operation the program of educational exchanges 
authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress. 

The signing took place in Cairo, with Prime 
Minister Hussein Sirry Pasha representing the 
Government of Egypt and Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffery representing the United States. Senators 
Ellender, Vouk erguson, Green, and Jenner, 
who are in Cairo as a special subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, were invited to 
attend the ceremony. 

The agreement provides for a United States 
Educational Foundation for Egypt to assist in 
the administration of the educational program 
financed from certain funds resulting p the 
sale of United States surplus property to that 
country. It provides for an annual program of 
the equivalent of approximately 300 thousand dol- 
lars in Ragin pounds for certain educational 
purposes. ese purposes include the financing 
of “studies, research, instruction, and other edu- 
cational activities of or for citizens of the United 
States of America in schools and institutions of 
higher learning located in Egypt or of nationals of 
Egypt in United States schools and institutions 
of higher learning located outside the continental 
United States . . . including payment for trans- 
portation, tuition, maintenance, and other expenses 
incident to scholastic activities; or furnishing 
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transportation for nationals of t who desire 
to attend United States schools and institutions of 
higher learning in the continental United 
States ... whose attendance will not deprive 
citizens of the United States of America of an 
opportunity to attend such schools and institu- 
tions.” 

The Foundation in t will consist of eight 
members, the honorary chairman of which will be 
the United States Ambassador to Egypt. The 
members of the Foundation will include four citi- 
zens of Egypt and four citizens of the United 
States. 

After the members of the Foundation in Egypt 
have been appointed, information about specific 
opportunities for American citizens to pursue 
study, teaching, or research in that country will 
be made public. 

si for awards for graduate study will 
open November 10 and close on December 31, 1949. 
Persons now enrolled in American colleges and 
universities should apply to the Fulbright Pro- 
gram Advisors on their campuses. Others should 
apply directly to the Institute of International 
—— 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 

ork. 

Further inquiries about other opportunities in 
Egypt should be directed as follows: 


For university teaching and teaching in American second- 
ary schools 
Conference Board of Associate Councils 


2101 Constitution Avenue NW. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


For teaching in national secondary schools 


United States Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Visit of The Shah of Iran 
Remarks by President Truman 


[Released to the press by the White House November 16] 


Your Masesty: I am happy to welcome you to 
the United States on this, your first visit here. I 
have looked forward to Your Majesty’s visit with 
great pleasure, and I trust that during its course 
you may have the opportunity of becoming well 
acquainted with our country. I trust, too, that we 
may have the opportunity of acquiring through 
Your Majesty a better knowledge of Iran, its 
heritage of greatness and culture, and the courage 
and far-sightedness with which present-day Iran, 
led by Your Majesty, is facing the problems of 
the modern walk 

Our countries were partners in the struggle 
against fascism. The traditional friendshi 
which bound us together during those troubl 
times has grown even stronger in the years since 
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the war. Your Majesty’s visit, represents the high 
— of this relationship, which will, I am sure, 
ome still closer in the years ahead. 
You have come a long way to be with us, and we 
are very grateful. 
On behalf of the people of the United States, I 
bid you a most hearty welcome. 





Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press November 16] 


His Imperial Majesty, the Shah of Iran, is 
arriving today for a visit in the United States. 
The President, members of the Cabinet, and other 
officials will greet the Shah upon his arrival at 
the Military Air Transport Terminal at Wash- 
ington National Airport on board the President’s 
personal plane, the Jndependence. 

The Shah’s visit is primarily a good-will visit 
which, it is hoped, will enable him to become 
acquainted at first hand with the United States 
and its institutions. The Shah is most anxious to 
see American industrial, sociological, and agricul- 
tural techniques, matters of first interest to Iran 
right now since that country has embarked on an 
ambitious 7-year program of economic and social 
development. 

We are happy that the Shah is coming and feel 
confident that his visit will strengthen our existing 
very friendly relations with Iran. 


Commission Set Up To Control 
Navigation on the Danube 


[Released to the press November 15] 


The following is the text of a note delivered to- 
day to the missions in Washington of the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hunga 
Rumania, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and Yugoslavia. Parallel notes are being de- 
livered by the Governments of France and the 
United Kingdom. 


“The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of 
[country concerned] and has the honor to refer 
to the meeting held November 11, 1949 at Galatz, 
Rumania under the terms of the Convention signed 
at Belgrade August 18, 1948, by the U.S.S.R., the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria, the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, the Hungarian Republic, the 
People’s Republic of Rumania, the Ukranian 
SSR. and the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia. 

“The Government of the United States desires 
to advise the Government of the (country con- 
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cerned) that the Government of the United States 
does not recognize that Convention as having any 
valid international effect. 

“The Convention signed by seven delegations 
over the objections of the Governments of France, 
the United States, Austria, and the United King- 
dom and, in contravention of the well-established 
rights of Belgium, Greece and Italy, violates the 
concept of international waterways which has 
been recognized in Europe for more than 130 years. 
It fails to provide an adequate basis for freedom 
of navigation on the Danube. In this failure it 
negates the provision of the peace treaties with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, and also fails 
to carry out the decision of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of December 6, 1946. Moreover, the 
Convention omits any provision for nonriparian 
representation in a Danube Commission. It seeks 
to deprive the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Greece, without their consent, of 
treaty rights established by international agree- 
ment in 1921 and disregards the legitimate inter- 
ests of nonriparian states. The rejection by the 
majority at the Belgrade Conference of any rela- 
tionship between the Danube Commission and the 
United Nations indicates an intention to seal off 
the Danubian area from normal intercourse with 
the rest of the world to the area’s own direct 
disadvantage. 

“Although the Convention professes to devise 
a regime of navigation in the interest of all ripar- 
ian states, Austria is at present denied representa- 
tion on the so-called Danube Commission and no 
provision whatsoever is made with respect to Ger- 
man participation. 

“The Belgrade Convention, when coupled with 
the device of Soviet-controlled joint companies 
which acquired long-term exclusive control of 
facilities essential to the conduct of Danube com- 
merce, is clearly designed to enable the Soviet 
Union to maintain a monopoly of Danubian 
commerce. 

“For these reasons, the Government of the 
United States does not recognize the jurisdiction 
of the Danube Commission, established under the 
Belgrade Convention, over any part of the Danube 
River. The Government of the United States looks 
forward to the time when the states interested in 
the Danube as an international waterway, acting 
as free agents and true representatives of their 
people, agree upon a new Convention which effec- 
tively promotes nondiscriminatory constructive 
utilization of the Danube. Until then the Gov- 
ernment of the United States considers the Defini- 
tive Statute of the Danube, signed in Paris July 
23, 1921, to be in force for the entire Danube River. 

“In view of the importance of the Danube River 
to European economic and social development, 
and the United Nations expressed interest in the 
Belgrade Conference, a copy of this note is being 
forwarded to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations.” 
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U. S. Express Gratification 
With New Costa Rican Government 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press November 9] 


We are happy, along with the many other 
friends of Costa Rica, that the inauguration of 
Sefior Otilio Ulate marks the return of Costa Rica 
to constitutional government. The provisional 
administration of President José Figueres turned 
over the authority of the Government to the 
elected President, Senor Ulate, in ceremonies that 
were attended by Assistant Secretary Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., Ambassador Joseph Flack, and Con- 
gressman Laurie C. Battle of Alabama, and Don- 
ald L. Jackson of California. We view with 
profound satisfaction Costa Rica’s success in solv- 
ing serious political and constitutional questions 
in a democratic manner fully consistent with the 
country’s long traditions of liberty and devotion 
to the principles of representative government. 


Argentina, Chile, and U.K. Agree 
Not To Send Warships to Antarctica 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Government of the United States is very 
pleased to learn that, being anxious to avoid any 
misunderstanding in Antarctica which might 
affect the friendly relations between Argentina, 
Chile, and the United Kingdom, the Governments 
of these three countries have informed each other 
that in present circumstances they foresee no need 
to send warships south of latitude 60 degrees dur- 
ing the 1949-50 Antarctic season, apart, of course, 
from movements such as have been customary for 
a number of years. 

The United States Government does not con- 
template sending any vessels to Antarctica during 
the 1949-50 Antarctic season. 


U.S. Educator To Lecture in Haiti 


Mercer Cook, professor of Romance languages, 
Howard University, has been awarded a grant-in- 
aid by the Department of State for a 3-month 
lecture assignment in Haiti, beginning in January. 
He will lecture at the Institut Haitiano-American, 
Port-au-Prince. His subject will be the negro 
in American life and literature. 


November 28, 1949 


Mexico Makes Payment 
Under Claims Convention 
[Released to the press November 18] 


The Ambassador of Mexico has presented to 
the Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs the Mexican Government’s check for 2.5 mil- 
lion dollars, United States currency, representing 
the eighth annual installment due to the United 
States under the claims convention concluded No- 
vember 19, 1941. The Assistant Secretary re- 
quested the Ambassador to convey to his Govern- 
ment an expression of this government’s apprecia- 
tion. 

Under the terms of the convention, Mexico 
— to pay the United States 40 million dollars, 

nited States currency, in settlement of certain 
property claims of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of Mexico, as described 
in the convention. Payments heretofore made 
amount to 23.5 million dollars. With the present 
payment of 2.5 million dollars, the balance re- 
maining to be paid amounts to 14 million dollars to 
be liquidated over a period of years by the annual 
payment by Mexico of not less than 2.5 million 
dollars United States currency. 





Exhibition in Germany—Continued from page 810 
whether our promise to return the present and final 
group of German-owned masterpieces to Wies- 
baden should not be postponed. These discussions, 
in the Congress of the United States and elsewhere, 
questioned on the one hand the evident political 
instability of postwar Europe, on the other sug- 
gested that the unprecedented interest shown in 
these paintings by the American people deserved 
an extension of the tour they have just completed 
in my country. I am proud that our decision was 
to honor our promise to the letter and that the 
whole of this fabulous collection is now reunited, 
at the time we said it would be, on the walls of the 
very building from which they set out on their long 
journey for safer refuge in the autumn of 1945. 
When a promise fulfilled is not only a thing of 
honor, of spiritual worth, but takes the form of 
such visible beauty as this, I feel we may be en- 
couraged to believe that the high hope I expressed 
in connection with the opening of the previous ex- 
hibition may be realized. I, therefore, repeat it 
here for the present and tenth exhibition of the 
Wiesbaden Collecting Point: 

It is our earnest hope that our act of faith in honoring 
our convenantal obligations to your works of art will not 
only have increased our understanding and respect for 
each other, but that it will serve to establish as an active 
principle in the future conduct of international affairs the 


ideal so hopefully and unequivocally expressed in the 
Hague Convention. 
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AEC Program on Isotope Distribution 


JAPAN TO PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAM 
[Released to the press by ABC November 11] 


The United States Atomic Energy Commission 
announced today that it has approved the partici- 
pation of Japan in the program for the foreign 
distribution of radioisotopes. 

Under an arrangement with the Department of 
the Army, exports of isotopes to Japan will be 
made through the headquarters of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, and surveil- 
lance over Japanese research projects will be main- 
tained by Scar personnel to assure their safe and 
effective use. 

The Scar Foreign Trade Office in New York 
will act as agent for Japanese wishing to purchase 
isotopes from the United States. 

Japanese scientists will be required to comply 
with the regulations governing the distribution 
of isotopes under the Commission’s foreign dis- 
tribution program. The isotopes will be used in 
work in medicine and biology and as tools for re- 
search in the physical sciences. 

The Department of State has informed the 
Commission that the sale of radioisotopes to the 
Japanese under the supervision of Scar is in 
accord with the general principle of American 
foreign policy to extend such appropriate humani- 
tarian assistance to occupied countries as will con- 
tribute toward the establishment in these coun- 
tries of stable, democratic governments. 

The admission of Japan to the foreign distribu- 
tion program brings to a total of 30 the number of 
nations that have qualified to receive isotopes pro- 
duced in the United States. 

To qualify for receipt of radioisotopes produced 
in Arc facilities, foreign nations normally must 
make application through diplomatic channels to 
the Department of State, and agree to certain 
stipulations regarding their usage. The Depart- 
ment of State then either grants or withholds 1 
proval in accordance with policies previously 
agreed upon jointly by the Department and the 
Commission. Specific action was taken in this 
case since Japan is the first occupied country to 
be granted approval to receive at seve ons - See 
the United States. 
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THREE-YEAR SUMMARY 
[Released to the press by AEC November 14] 


More than 300 universities, hospitals, and re- 
search laboratories in 41 states and territories of 
the United States are using isotopes produced by 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission for 
medical, biological, industrial, agricultural and 
scientific research, and medical diagnosis and 
treatment, the Commission stated in a report pub- 
lished today. 

The ~ Isotopes—A Three-Year Summary 
of US. Distribution, is available to the public 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for 
a price of 45 cents. 

he report provides a useful measure of the 
value of isotopes to peacetime research by listing 
more than 1,850 publications that have been 
issued on work done with these valuable products 
of the atomic energy program. The list is the 
most comprehensive bibliography yet published 
on research poapens made through the use of 
Commission-produced isotopes. 

The report also summarizes the growth of the 
isotope distribution program during the 3 years 
it has been in effect, outlines the various methods 
of isotope as and describes the typical 
ways in which isotopes are used in the United 
States and 21 foreign nations. 

“The number of radioisotope shipments made 
from January 1 to June 30 of this year,” the 
report states, “is nearly double that for the same 

eriod last year and more than triple the 1947 

gure.” Since the program was started on 
August 2, 1946, more than 7,000 shipments of ra- 
dioisotopes have been made. 

Also described in the report are the participa- 
tion of private companies in the preparation of 
isotope-labeled compounds and the program for 
training scientists in the proper methods for 
handling and using radioisotopes. 

The appendixes to the report contain a chrono- 
logical outline of the growth of the isotopes dis- 
tribution ares a list of institutions using iso- 
topes in the United States and abroad, outlines of 
procedures for obtaining isotopes, and lists of 
available isotopes and isotope-labeled compounds. 

The appendixes also list the titles, authors, and 
journal references of the 1,850 published papers. 
A complete author index of over 1,800 names has 
been included to facilitate use of this report as a 
reference guide. 
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Proportion of Career Officers Abroad Largest 
in U. S. History 


[Released to the press November 13] 


The United States is represented abroad toda 
by a greater proportion of career officers as chiefs 
of mission than at any time in its history. 

Of the 68 men and 2 women now representing 
the United States as chiefs of mission in foreign 
capitals, 48 are career officers who have spent most 
of their lives in the Foreign Service. Twenty-two 
are noncareer officers. Thus, 68 percent of our 
ambassadors, ministers, and other chiefs of mission 
are career men. 

A study of the Foreign Service records indicates 
that for a career officer to become an ambassador 
or minister means that he started as a vice consul 
at ms ney 2,500 dollars per year and has 
served from 20 to 25 years in various foreign 
countries. 

Of the chiefs of mission, 53 are of ambassadorial 
rank and 11 are ministers. Two United States 
chiefs of mission have dual rank; Loy W. Hender- 
son, Ambassador to India, is also Minister to 
Nepal; J. Rives Childs, Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia, is also Minister to Yemen. 

All but one of the present 68 ambassadors, min- 
isters, and other chiefs of mission have been ap- 
pointed either by President Roosevelt or Presi- 
dent Truman. The lone exception is the present 
Ambassador to Egypt, Jefferson Caffery, dean of 
the career Foreign Service. When President 
Roosevelt first took office, Mr. Caffery was already 
serving as a chief of mission, having been nomi- 
nated to be the American Minister to Colombia 
by President Hoover. 


U. S. Near Eastern Diplomats 
To Meet at Istanbul 


[Released to the press November 10] 


The Chiefs of United States diplomatic missions 
in the Near East will meet in a conference under 
the chairmanship of George McGhee, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs, on November 26 at Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

The conference is part of a routine series of 
meetings being held with the chiefs of mission in 
various parts of the world. 


November 28, 1949 


Burton Y. Berry, newly appointed Director of 
the Office of African an Mase Eastern Affairs, 
and Gordon H. Mattison, Deputy Director of the 
ar will accompany the Assistant Secretary to 
Istanbul. 


United States Selemetie representatives who 
will attend the conference include the American 
Ambassadors from Cairo, Jefferson Caffery; 
Athens, Henry F. Grady; Tehran, John C. Wiley; 
Ankara, George Wadsworth; Tel Aviv, James G. 


- McDonald; vo age Edward S. Crocker; Jidda, 


J. Rives Childs; the American Ministers from 
Beirut, Lowell C. Pinkerton; Damascus, James H. 
Keeley; the American Chargé d’Affairs a. i., at 
Amman, A. David Fritzlan; and the Consul at 
Jerusalem, William C. Burdett, Jr. 
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Bureau of German Affairs 
[Released to the press November 2] 


The Department of State announced today the 
establishment on November 1, 1949, of the Bureau 
of German Affairs. Henry A. Byroade has been 
designated to head the new bureau with the title 
- Director and the rank of Assistant Secretary of 

tate. 

The establishment of this new bureau completes 
the major organizational arrangements made by 
the Department of State to meet its new and in- 
creased responsibilities in Germany. These ar- 
rec mm began last eres with the 
establishment of the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany (HICOG) 
under John J. McCloy, who also is the United 
States member of the Allied High Commission for 
Germany which was created at the same time. 

In creating the new Bureau of German Affairs, 
the former Office of German and Austrian Affairs 
was abolished, with its staff transferred to the 
new bureau with the exception of the former Di- 
vision of Austrian Affairs, which has been trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of European Affairs. 

In addition to the designation of Mr. Byroade, 
the principal appointments which have been made 
in the Bureau of German Affairs include: 
Executive Director_...._...._- Arthur A. Kimball 


Special Assistant to the Director Raymond A. Cheseldine 
Officer-in-Charge, German 


Political Affairs.__....._.__- Perry Laukhuff 
Officer-in-Charge, German 
Economic Affairs_______--_- Jacques J. Reinstein 


Officer-in-Charge, German and 
Austrian Public Affairs__.. Henry J. Kellerman 
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